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UNSAVORY SIDELIGHTS ON THE COLONIAL 
FUR TRADE 


WILBUR R. JACOBS* 


rom the Lake Ontario outpost at old Fort Oswego to 

the inland settlement at Augusta, Georgia, the adven- 

turous fur traders of Colonial America advanced into 
the woods with their strouds, halfthicks, hardware, and rum 
for the wilderness market. From Pennsylvania and Virginia 
they climbed the shadowy heights of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, plunged through the thickets and the forests of the 
Ohio, and waded the streams of the old West, often swollen 
by rains and winter snows. Their brigades of pack horses 
carried their merchandise where no wagon wheel tracks had 
ever been.! 

Men who followed this trade were a bold, rough breed. In 
the words of a Scotch Colonial governor, the Indian traders 
in general were a ‘set of abandoned Wretches.” Such men 
were, in many cases, as wild and as truculent as the fiercest 
Iroquois warrior, but substantial numbers of them also were 
shrewd business men, and their objective was profit. Their 
wild traffic was conducive to every kind of disorder; and, in 


* Mr. Jacobs is an Assistant Professor of History at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara College. He has taught history at The Johns Hop- 
kins University, Indiana University and Stanford University and is the 
author of Diplomacy and Indian Gifts, Stanford University Press, 1950. He 
has just finished a study relating to the Carolina Indian frontier and is pres- 
ently engaged in writing a biography of Francis Parkman. 
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a region where there was no law, every artifice was used by 
jealous rivals to secure an advantage in trade. Drunken 
brawls, murders, and robberies often occurred behind the 
shield of the great American forests. To be sure, not all these 
merchants of the woods were unmitigated rogues; but even 
those reliable traders who had the confidence of leading 
colonials like Sir William Johnson, Robert Dinwiddie, and 
George Washington had their accusing enemies.? There ap- 
pears to have been a prevailing opinion among most traders 
that success in the Indian trade required a different standard 
of ethics than was found in ordinary business transactions. 
One maxim was, for example, that “it's no Crime to cheat 
and gull an Indian.” * 

The tribesmen who eagerly awaited the arrival of the 
traders in their primitive villages or towns were, in the eyes 
of Europeans, an uncivilized people whose primary interests 
were “Hunting and War.’ * The average Indian warrior 
was fiercely independent, abhorring restraint of any kind of 
foreign authority. He was, nevertheless, very sensitive to 
certain taboos and mores observed by his fellow-tribesmen. 
In a letter written to a British scientist Sir William John- 
son commented on this point: 


On their haunts, as on all other occasions, they are strict 
observers of meum and tuum; and this from principle, 
holding theft in contempt; so that they are rarely guilty 
of it, though tempted by articles of much value. Neither 
do the strong attempt to seize the prey of the weak; and 
I must do them the justice to say that, unless heated by 
liquor, or inflamed by revenge, their ideas of right and 
wrong and their practices in consequence of them, 
would, if more known, do them much honour.® 


The reluctance of the Indian readily to adopt himself to 
Colonial civilization was a source of keen disappointment to 
early business interests. It soon became evident that the 
temptation of possessing manufactured goods would not al- 
ways cause the hunter to leave his elm bark hut or birch 
wigwam and search the woods for skins. As one Colonial 
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writer phrased the situation: ‘‘For the Indian when he finds 
himself possessed of his usual Clothing and provisions 
enough to satisfy his hunger, will pitch his Tent with his 
family and continue in it sleeping and smoaking his pipe by 
turns, for whole days, and sometimes, even whole weeks to- 
gether, in the most supine Indolence and inaction, and never 
leaves it to return to his Hunting till a fresh call of hunger 
obliges him to it.” ® The author of this interesting statement 
further relates that the Indian view on hunting was ‘ 

that their Maniton [sic] or good spirit gave them the beasts 
of the woods for their support, to feed and Cloth themselves 
withal; that it was therefore lawful to kill them for those 
purposes—but that it was highly criminal to kill them for 
any other.” ? 


To spur their native customers on to greater activity and 
possibly to overcome the religious scruples of the Indians 
which interfered with the fur trade, many traders established 
semi-permanent quarters in the native villages.’ Here in 


their makeshift huts they lived like Indians and often took 
their wives from the tribe. The attractive display of hawks 
bells, mirrors, hatchets, strouds, and other “pretties” * ani- 
mated the warriors and even women and children to exert 
themselves in the search for game. 

The warriors and their families soon became accustomed 
to the trader's goods, and after using them continually over 
a period of time, these luxuries soon became necessities. No 
longer with the scarcity of game could the warrior hunt 
without the use of a gun and ammunition. He demanded, 
and received, the services of a blacksmith’? from the pro- 
vinces to repair his weapons, and his womenfolk were con 
stantly clamoring for needles, scissors, knives, and a hundred 
other articles possessed by the traders. Once the Indians used 
these convenient implements, they could rarely carry on 
without them again. 

Rum had an even more fata] fascination. In one breath 
the tribesmen pleaded with Colonial governors to exclude 
the rum traders from their midst, and in the other they 
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pathetically requested that they be allowed to taste this evil 
beverage. Perhaps the Indians reasoned that one must have 
an acquaintance with rum in order to learn the sinister qual- 
ities of this fatal intoxicant. Some native warriors became 
so addicted to liquor that not infrequently bodies were found 
in the forest the odor of which betrayed death by means of 
alcoholism.'' Rum could transform a sensible young tribes 
man into an insane devil capable of the most horrible abom- 
inations.'* Yet the Indians, knowing the danger of liquor, 
could not resist its lure. They left their cornfields and homes 
and traversed miles of forests and wilderness in their eager 
quest for rum. 

Herein lies the secret of the trader’s success with the Indi- 
ans. Since negotiations for the sale of furs were often made 
in the heart of the woods (a policy which the famous Hud- 
son’s Bay Company tried to avoid by having the tribesmen 
bring their fur to trading posts or forts),’* the trader could 
easily induce his warriors to have a free “dram” of rum be- 


fore the business of barter began. Here was the fatal step for 
the Indian. One dram called for another, and it was not at 
all unusual to have the tribesmen completely inebriated. 
Then the warriors could be literally robbed of their skins 
and furs while the rascally trader stole off into the night with 
his prize. 


The trader who wished to carry on a long-term business 
with the tribesmen did not follow such nefarious tactics, 
however. Indians would rarely be deceived twice by such a 
man; and there are records where even the most astute, ex- 
perienced traders met a brutal end in a most abrupt manner 
—scalping knife. For one breach of justice, sometimes many 
traders suffered. Of one thing we can be sure: the sachems, 
chiefs, and their warriors had good memories.'* They did not 
forget a true friend, nor did they often forgive an injustice. 

The shrewd merchant of the woods, who kept a careful 
account of the credit he extended, aimed at keeping his 
Indian customers in a perpetual state of debt. This was a 
long-range objective, however. In order to extract the great- 
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est number of skins from his victims, the trader first cajoled 
and beguiled his key hunters with kind words and flattery.’® 
Though the Indians loved to hear the lofty rhetoric of 
campfire diplomacy, they usually were careful in evaluating 
the intentions of a speaker. No diplomat of the forest over- 
looked the refined elegance of native metaphor so dear to 
the hearts of the warrior. The primary aim of the trader was 
to secure the binding friendship of the native hunters in a 
local tribe. 

If the tribesmen belonged to an inland confederacy such 
as the Ottawa, who were unaccustomed to many of the 
British trading goods in the early 1760's, the cautious trader 
would give many presents on his first visit. These bequests, 
the identical hardware and textiles used in barter, were 
eagerly accepted by the Indians with guttural ejaculations of 
approval. More than likely a few skins would be given in re- 
turn. The custom of exchanging presents was not new.’® It 
was an ancient usage followed by almost all the tribes in 
North America. 

Once the gifts were used, broken, or lost, the tribesmen, 
like children, clamored for more. This time only a few 
cajoleries were discreetly given to key tribesmen, and all the 
rest were told that they must hunt and exchange furs for 
new merchandise. Thus a cycle began. With the sparing use 
of rum, frequently watered to control the staggering hunters, 
the traders could easily win the goodwill of an entire tribe. 
In the long run the trader had to be exceedingly clever at 
cheating his wards or he had to give the Indians what they 
thought was a reasonably just exchange in barter. 

The isolated tribe, separated from the colonies by miles 
of unbroken forests, had little knowledge »f what was a just 
compensation for a beaver pelt or buckskin. Most of the 
inland tribes during the 1750's and 1760’s had some experi- 
ence in barter with the French. Their first contact with An- 
glo-American traders, who had cut a way through the woods 
to their villages, revealed surprising differences in rates of 
exchange. The tribesmen were overjoyed at the generous 
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prices offered by the British traders, much to the anger of 
the commandants at French forts. This rivalry in fur trade 
was one of the important causes for the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War. The day of the complete French 
monopoly was over when the Indians had once tasted the 
favorable rates offered by Anglo-American traders." 

Fortunate was the province which had an interpreter and 
Indian agent who was trustworthy. One such individual, who 
faithfully served the colony of Pennsylvania and the Indians 
for many years, was Conrad Weiser; but men of Weiser’s 
calibre were rare. Even George Croghan, “‘prince of the 
Pennsylvania traders,” had a certain stigma attached to his 
name.'* Thomas Cresap, the aggressive Maryland frontiers- 
man, was called the “Maryland Monster” and the “Rattle- 
snake Colonel,” '* and Robert Rogers, the famous frontier 
ranger leader, was found lacking in integrity when he was 
involved in the speculation of funds for Indian goods.*° 
Charges of double-dealing reached out to stain even the 
greatest British-Indian diplomat of Colonial times, Sir Wil- 
Jiam Johnson, regarded as almost the tutelary god of the 
Mohawks.”! 

Sir William, who became a wealthy and powerful man 
through his association with the Six Nations Iroquois, was a 
constant thorn in the side of other traders who sought to en- 
rich themselves by speculating in the fur trade and in native 
lands. On the whole, Johnson's record is a clean one, despite 
the many accusations which were made against him. He was 
adored by the Indians and respected by most of his fellow- 
provincials. After he became Indian superintendent for the 
Northern tribes in 1755, he sought to curb the illegal activi- 
tives of the Dutch traders at Albany and Schenectady. He 
also directed his criticisms toward the underhanded proceed- 
ings at Fort Oswego. One solution to regulation of the fur 
trade was, in Johnson's opinion, to have imperial contro! 
over the entire frontier, supplanting the inefficacious proce- 
dure whereby each colony granted its own licenses or none 
at all. To support his petition that this change might even- 
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tually take place, Sir William, in his official correspondence, 
cited a number of incidents illustrating the curious trading 
practices along the New York frontiers.” 

During the latter part of the French and Indian War, it 
had been the practice of a few of the Great Lakes Ottawa 
warriors to bring their furs to the British outpost at Oswego 
on Lake Ontario. The cheap prices of British goods prompt- 
ed these tribesmen to circumvent the French posts where 
they claimed they had been cheated. Hearing of the remark- 
able bargains in trade goods at Oswego, an influential Otta- 
wa Chief (who might have been Pontiac himself—Sir Wil- 
liam does not specify) personally brought a large packet of 
valuable furs to the fort. Immediately after his arrival, the 
chief was hurried away into a separate room away from the 
main exchange counter in the post. Here, in private, the 
trader spilled out a sad tale to explain the very high prices 
in strouds, blankets, and other merchandise. The cause of 
this, he explained to the amazed Indian, was the “severity of 
dutys.”’ Then, with supposed generosity, he told his customer 
to select the goods he wished to have; but the astonished 
Indian found that his skins produced only a fraction of what 
he had expected despite of the “‘severity of dutys.” The 
trader had, in addition to the extortion of goods, weighed 
the furs at only one-third of the actual weight. The chief was 
crest-fallen. Humiliated to return to his village with such a 
niggardly assortment of goods, he begged for a small quan- 
tity of rum, and, as a “high favor,’”’ was presented with a tiny 
keg. When the chief and his warriors opened the keg on their 
homeward journey, they were due for another surprise. It 
was filled with water! Sir William leaves the reader to guess 
the reaction of the great Ottawa to this discovery.** 

Another story told by Johnson concerned an additional 
chief of the Ottawa Indians who brought a large quantity of 
skins to Fort Niagara, hoping to barter them for rum to be 
used at an Indian feast. For these hard-earned skins he was 
given what seemed to be more than a fair exchange—no less 
than thirty kegs of rum. The chief and his men shouldered 
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their heavy burden and began a long journey homeward. 
The temptation to sample part of their alcoholic burden 
was too much, and when the men became thirsty, the chief 
decided to open one of the kegs. To his intense disappoint- 
ment, water, not rum, touched his lips. Opening each keg, 
in turn, the warriors and their chief found not one drop of 
liquor. The Indians were furious in their rage. As a result 
of this deceit, Sir William declared that the chief and his 
whole tribe became “implacable enemies of the British.” ** 
It is of interest to note that the superintendent seemed little 
concerned over the effects of the rum. Rather, he abhorred 


the duplicity of the Niagara trader.*® 


Johnson also had a few caustic words for a Schenectady 
merchant who defrauded a powerful Seneca chief. The influ- 
ential leader of the Seneca had been a loyal supporter of the 
French among the warlike western Iroquois during the early 
period of the French and Indian War. Finally in 1756, after 
much “‘hard labor,” the indefatigable diplomatic efforts of 


Sir William were successful. The Seneca chief and his tribes 
men renounced the French and embraced the Cross of St. 
George. When the chief announced to Johnson that he 
wished to dispose of a number of his “Furrs,”” the superin 
tendent recommended a Schenectady merchant who was 
privately instructed to “use them [the chief and his warriors| 
very kindly.” To the dismay of Johnson, the tribesmen 
were “... imposed upon... in the grossest manner; it ap- 
pearing from their own account, & his [the merchant’s| 
own confession, since, that as they were strangers, he had 
doubled the prices of his goods and allowed them but halt 
the weight in peltry. ...” Asa result of this unsavory occur- 
rence, Sir William later received by courier a sinister mes 
sage on a Wampum belt with additional particulars listed on 
the handle of a tomahawk, indicating revenge for such treat 
ment. The chief, moreover, made his threat good. In a few 
days he and his men fiercely attacked a British settlement, 
and the chief remained for many months afterwards a most 
violent enemy of the English.** 
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Like their counterparts along the whole Colonial frontier, 
the New York traders did not confine their greed to swin- 
dling the Indians out of their furs; they also duped the tribes- 
men, while in a state of intoxication, into selling large areas 
of land. Sir William bitterly complained that one of the most 
noted Seneca sachems had been victimized in this fashion 
when he turned over a valuable parcel of Pennsylvania land 
to a group of Albany traders. This act was deeply resented 
by the sachem; and it became so widely publicized that the 
entire Iroquoian confederacy gave notice of their displeas- 
ure.*? The drunken Indian had signed away the land of his 
fellow-tribesmen shortly before the outbreak of hostilities 
between the French and the English in 1754; and Johnson 
noted that this kind of land-grabbing almost cost the price of 
Iroquois loyalty during the latter part of the war. The 
sachem who sold the land became such a vituperative, anti- 
sritish speaker in tribal councils that he was forced to “fly 
to the French for protection” from his own people when 
they decided to give all-out support to the British armies in 
1759.°8 

It is well known that the lure of profits has for centuries 
been the great motivating force leading men into question- 
able methods of securing wealth. The fur traders of Colonial 
America were no exception. History tells mainly the story 
of the unusual. Historical records of the Colonial fur trade 
mainly emphasize the activities of the unscrupulous fur 
traders, and one is led to the impression that all these mer- 
chants of the forest were authors of ‘“‘a variety of unheard 
of frauds.’ That there were honest fur traders we can be 
sure, but there is documentary evidence that in many cases 
the tribesmen on the Colonial frontier were continually de- 
frauded over a period of many years. With the rise of the 
importance of the fur trade by the time of the French and 
Indian War, the magnitude of the business increased, and 
with this increase came more double-dealing on the part of 
the traders. It is clearly established in the voluminous cor- 
respondence of Henry Bouquet, commandant of Fort Pitt, 
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after that outpost was wrenched from the hands of the 
French in 1758, that trading abuses were one of the major 
causes of Pontiac’s uprising.*® In the early period of the 
Indian War, the warriors actually forced a British officer 
to write out their complaints relating to the Indian trade 
on a piece of paper after they massacred his men. The un- 
fortunate officer was then butchered, and the paper was left 
in the vicinity of Fort Pitt where it was found and eventually 
came into the hands of Sir William Johnson.*° 


The British home government was not blind to the gigan- 
tic problem of fur-trade regulation and the sufferings of the 
Indians. Since the year 1755 the Board of Trade had been 
considering seriously various schemes submitted by leading 
Colonial officials.*! Finally, in 1764, a plan was put into 
effect. Like the Proclamation of 1763, the “Plan of 1764” 
represented a decision to cope directly with a problem by 
extensive regulation.*? Under this “Plan,” a cumbersome 
regulatory structure of blacksmiths, interpreters, deputies, 
and other assistants was created under the general super- 
vision of the Northern and Southern Indian superintend- 
ents. As in the case of the Proclamation of 1763, the ‘Plan 
of 1764” was a dismal failure. The high cost of supervision, 
the involved license system, and the many loopholes in the 
law made enforcement impossible.** It was almost as difficult 
to constrain the merchant of the forest as it was to hold back 
the onrushing tide of western settlement. Although both 
superintendents were able to report initial success, they 
eventually found that the honest trader could not compete 
with the corrupt individuals who circumvented the regula- 
tions.** Undoubtedly, the resentment created by the British 
attempt to regulate the fur trade was a contributing cause 
for revolutionary sentiment in the west during the ‘‘decade 
of discontent.” 


Perhaps the problem is best pictured in a contemporary 
drama, attributed to Robert Rogers, in which a number of 
the fur trade irregularities are graphically portrayed. In this 
play, Ponteach: Or the Savages of America, A Tragedy,** the 
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traders reveal their callous attitude toward the Indian. This 
sentiment is especially revealed when the actors discuss the 
prosperity of a rascally trader named Old Ogden. In certain 
instances the drama is heavily charged with blasphemy and ri 
bald humor, but it also closely accords with contemporary 
manuscript sources in depicting the unsavory side of the In- 
dian trade. As Francis Parkman commented, ‘The author of 
this tragedy was evidently a person well acquainted with In- 
dian affairs and Indian character.” ** 

Only a portion of the first act is given here. The scene 
opens in an Indian trading house. 


M’Dole. So, Murphey, you are come to try your Fortune 
Among the Savages in this wild Desart? 
Murphey. Ay, any thing to get an honest Living, 
Which, faith, I find it hard enough to do; 
Times are so dull, and Traders are so plenty, 
That Gains are small, and Profits come but slow. 
M’Dole. Are you experienced in this kind of Trade? 
Know you the Principles by which it prospers, 
And how to make it lucrative and safe? 
_If not, you're like a Ship without a Rudder, 
That drives at random, and must surely sink. 
Murphey. I’m unacquainted with your Indian Com- 
merce 
And gladly would I learn the arts from you, 
Who're old, and practis’d in them many Years. 
M’Dole. That is the curst Misfortune of our Traders; 
A thousand Fools attempt to live this Way, 
Who might as well turn Ministers of State. 
But, as you are a Friend, I will inform you 
of all the secret Arts by which we thrive, 
Which if all practis’d, we might all grow rich, 
Nor circumvent each other in our Gains. 
What have you got to part with to the Indians? 
Murphey. I’ve Rum and Blankets, Wampum, Powder, 
Bells, 
And such like Trifles as they’re wont to prize. 
M’Dole. "Tis very well: your Articles are good: 
But now the Thing’s to make a Profit from them, 
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Worth all your Toil and Pains of coming hither. 

Our fundamental Maxim then is this, 

That it’s no Crime to cheat and gull an Indian. 
Murphey. How! Not a Sin to cheat an Indian, say you? 

Are they not Men? hav’nt they a Right to Justice 

As well as we, though savage in their Manners? 
M’Dole. Ah! If you boggle here, I say no more; 

This is the very Quintessence of Trade, 

And ev'ry Hope of Gain depends upon it; 

None who neglect it ever did grow rich, 

Or ever will, or can by Indian Commerce. 

By this old Ogden built his stately House, 

Purchased Estates, and grew a little King. 

He, like an honest Man, bought all by weight, 

And made the ign’rant Savages believe 

That his Right Foot exactly weighed a Pound. 

By this for many years he bought their Furs, 

And died in Quiet like an honest Dealer.*? 


1See, for instance, the journal of William Trent at Pickawillany, June 


21, 1752, P.R.O., C.O., 5/1327, L.C. 431-47 (typescript copy) . 

2 Colonial writers pointed out that the well-known licensed traders did 
not often commit outrages at the expense of the Indians or their rivals 
Rather their subordinates were the authors of many offensive acts. 

>See note 37. 

4E. B. O'Callaghan et al (eds.), Documents Relative to the Colonial His 
tory of New York Procured in Holland, England and France (Albany, 1856) , 
VII, 574. Hereafter cited as New York Colonial Documents. 

5“Sir Wm. Johnson to Arthur Lee Esq., M.D.F.R.S.” Johnson Hall, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1771, E. B. O'Callaghan (ed.), Documentary History of the State 
of New York (Albany, 1851), IV, 430-439. 

6 “Reflections on the fur Trade carried on with the Indian Nations that 
inhabit the inland Counties of North America ... .” British Museum, 
Add. MSS 35915, fo. 322-331>, L.C. tr., 665-698 (typescript copy). This 
interesting account of the fur trade is undated and unsigned; but it was 
extracted from a collection of papers of one John Gray of Quebec and was 
probably written in the late 1760's or early 1770's. 

7 Ibid. 

8 The Miami Indian town of Pickawillany, located near the modern town 
of Piqua, Ohio, was a frontier rendezvous for British traders in the early 
1750's. The village was destroyed by a force of Canadians and Indians in 
June, 1752, and the raiding force of French Indians boiled the Miami chief, 
La Demoiselle, and ate him before the very eyes of his confederates. See 
Draper MSS, W.S.H.S. Nos. 1JJ 3-1 JJ 6, pp. 3-6 (photostat) and note 1. 

9“Pretties” ot nonsopretties, a decorative braid or tape, were prized by 
the Indians as p.eseuts or as articles in trade. 

10 The Indian superintendents employed resident blacksmiths in a number 
of the important Indian villages. These men also acted as interpreters when 
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their services were needed. For an elaboration concerning the importance of 
these “smiths,” see Archibald Kennedy, The Importance of Gaining and Pre- 
serving the Friendship of the Indians Considered (New York, 1751), 14. 

11See Conrad Weiser’s journal relating to his trip to the Ohio country 
in August, 1748, Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, from 
the Organization to the Termination of the Proprietary Government (Phila 
delphia, 1851-1853) , V, 348-58. 
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THE NEW YORK CUSTOM HOUSE: 
SEAT OF SPOILS POLITICS 


WILLIAM HARTMAN * 


HE recent crop of scandals in the Internal Revenue 

Bureau reminds us that spoils activity in federal ofh- 

ces has not completely disappeared. It has, however, 
changed and this becomes apparent when we recall the role 
of that spoils stronghold—the New York Custom House— 
one hundred years ago. 

A century ago the New York Custom House was the larg- 
est single federal office in the country and was the greatest 
source of patronage. Congressmen and politicians from all 
over the country sought to get their political followers ap- 
pointed to jobs in the New York Custom House. Until the 
advance of civil service reform reduced the Collector's ap 


pointive power, late in the century, he had at his disposal 
hundreds of relatively well--paying jobs which he could dis- 
tribute to the advantage of the political party or faction he 
represented. 


The Custom House held a place of unrivaled importance, 
and citizens of New York took pride in its size and position. 
One observer wrote in 1884: “Three things are perfectly 
elear to citizens of New York: first, the United States of 
America constitute the greatest country on earth; second, 
New York is the greatest city in the country; third, the Cus- 
tom-house is the greatest institution in the city.” ! 

What happened in the Custom House would ultimately 
affect millions of people in the United States; for during 
the last half of the nineteenth century about two-thirds of 
the duties on foreign woolens, silks, linens, and cottons, on 
hats and furs, on the carpets on which they walked, on the 


* Dr. Hartman took his B.A. from Brooklyn College in 1948, his M.A. 
from Syracuse University in 1950 and his doctorate in history from Colum- 
bia in 1952. He has taught at Syracuse and is presently lecturer in history 
at Brooklyn College. 
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sugars, spices, fruits they ate, on the wines and liquors they 
drank, on the china and glass that covered their tables, on 
the paintings that adorned their walls, and the books that 
filled their libraries, were paid in the New York Custom 
House.’ 

It was in the Custom House that the spoils system reached 
its highest form of development, and here, consequently, 
that the first civil service reform was successfully applied, 
and served as the model for national civil service legislation. 
The New York Nation pointed out the close political con- 
nection between the Custom House and the administration 
at Washington. If ‘there be the poison of the spoils disease 
working in the veins of the Administration, the New York 
Custom-house is the place in which the disease will show 
itself most virulently.”’ * 

The New York Custom House overshadowed all other 
custom houses in the country. Customs revenues in 1852 
represented in round numbers $58 million out of total gov- 


ernmental receipts of $61 million, and about eighty per cent 
of total custom revenue came from the New York House.‘ 
In 1872 the claim was made that the Custom House did an 
annual business five times greater than that of the largest 
business house in North America.’ 


* * * * * 


Today's visitor to Battery Park in lower Manhattan can 
not avoid seeing the gray immensity of the Custom House, 
which stands on the former site of Fort Amsterdam during 
the period of Dutch occupation of New Yerk. Before it 
found its present permanent site, however, the Custom 
House was located on many different streets of lower Man- 
hat.an. In 1832 the Custom House moved into new quarters 
at 54/56 Cedar Street, where it remained pending construc- 
tion of a new House at Wall and Nassau Streets.*® 

The new building, costing $1,175,000, was occupied in 
1842 and served as the Custom House until 1863. Modeled 
after the Parthenon at Athens, it was reputed to be one of 
the most beautiful examples of Greek revival architecture 
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in the city. Critics of the Jacksonians charged that the splen- 
dor of the building was an evidence of the extravagance and 
corruption of the administration. The country’s commerce 
increased so rapidly that within thirty years the building 
was too small for the needs of the customs service.’ 

The foremost outpost of the Custom House was the Barge 
Office. When inward bound vessels were sighted, they were 
announced from Sandy Hook to the Barge Office, which 
was the headquarters of the inspectors attached to the Sur- 
veyor's department. To natives of lower Manhattan this 
small, white, picturesque structure was a familiar sight off 
the Battery. It was built on piles, and was rocked by every 
strongly beating wave that rolled into it. The wear and tear 
were evident from the pieces of plaster that were knocked 
off the walls and by the rain which seeped in through the 
shingled roof. Despite the impact of the elements, close to 
two hundred customs men made the office their social head- 
quarters when they were off duty. 


Partly through the spirited activity of its occupants, the 
office won the distinction of being “the most dilapidated 

. of any public edifice in any Christian country under the 
sun.” Its one redeeming physical feature was “‘the jolly little 
cupola on its top,” which “throws its prancing welcome over 
the bay, and winks and blinks and coquets, as only a revolv- 
ing light can” to all the craft in the harbor after sundown.* 


* * * * + 


The customs service itself came into existence in 1789, 
when a long act provided for the establishment of customs 
districts, ports of entry, and the designation of custom 
houses. Salaries of the collectors were to be the proceeds of 
specified fees and a commission of one-half of one per cent 
of the amount paid into the Treasury. Office rent and ex- 
penses for stationery were paid by the collector. Since the 
act did not specify the manner of appointing the collectors, 
the president made the appointments with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.® 

On May 15, 1820, at the instigation of Secretary of Treas- 
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ury William Crawford, a tenure of office act was passed. It 
established the four year term of office for collectors, sur- 
veyors, and naval officers, and afterwards it became the prac- 
tice to appoint the appraiser for four years, also.?° 

Prior to June 30, 1849, Congress made no annual appro- 
priations for the expenses of the customs service, all ex- 
penses having been deducted from the receipts before they 
were turned into the Treasury. An act of 1849 provided that 
receipts of every character should be paid into the Treasury 
without deduction of any kind. Congress made a general, 
permanent annual appropriation of not more than $1,560,- 
000 until 1866 when it raised the sum to $3,600,000. Finally 
in 1913 Congress got around to making specific appropria- 
tions." 

The four chief officers of the New York Custom House 
were the Collector, Surveyor, Naval Officer, and the Ap- 
praiser. They each directed one of the principal departments 
in the Custom House, which were largely independent of 
sach other, but the Collector had ranking authority and cer- 
tain discretionary power over the other departments.'” 

The Collector received and recorded all manifests and 
documents made on the entry of a ship, received all revenues 
paid for duties and took all bonds for securing the payment 
thereof, had control of the local revenue cutter, lighthouse, 
and marine hospital services, and was charged with the en 
forcement of the neutrality laws. In his department were 
the largest number of clerks employed in the Custom 
House."® 

The Naval Office was created as a check on the Collector. 
The Naval Officer also received copies of all manifests and 
entries, and courtersigned all permits,’ clearances, certifi 
cates, and other documents granted by the Collector. He was 
to examine aad certify, if found correct, all the Collector's 
accounts. His was the least important office of the four from 
the point of view of patronage, because of the relatively 
small number of employees in his department." 

The Surveyor was in charge of all work on the docks and 
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on vessels, and had a staff of inspectors, weighers, measurers, 
and gaugers under him. His department was an important 
source of patronage. The Appraiser’s department decided 
the market values and dutiable character of all goods im- 
ported, and constituted the most specialized kind of work, 
made so by the use of ad valorem duties (a specified per- 
centage of each dollar’s declared value); and he, too, had 
many offices to distribute.'® 

The Collector's job required not only commercial experi- 
ence and knowledge of a high order, but a thorough school- 
ing in the practical side of politics. The Collectors, how- 
ever, were usually politicians with little commercial train- 
ing and had to rely very heavily on experienced deputies for 
the non-political side of their duties. Since the Collector was 
the largest dispenser of federal patronage in the State, he 
was a power in the councils of his party. While the Secretary 
of the Treasury had to approve his removals and appoint- 
ments, in practice the Collector had rather free rein for the 
Secretary was usually out of touch with the local situation 
in New York. 

Few men in the long history of the New York Custom 
House satisfied all the important groups connected with that 
vast emporium. A Collector’s administration was likely to 
alienate some influential merchants, or, more often, out- 
rage the opposing party or other factions within the Collec- 
tor’s party over the distribution of offices. Few Collectors 
succeeded in holding office for the four year term to which 
they were appointed. When they became a source of em- 
barrassment to the administration at Washington, they were 
asked to resign. 

In addition te the business ard political talents a Collec- 
tor had to possess, a Senate investigating committee added 
that the office demanded “a large mental culture, and, above 
all, high-toned probity in the incumbent . . . he becomes an 
official scarcely second to a member of the Cabinet in nation. 
al importance.” '® The New York Times described the Col- 
lector’s office as “the most important one of all the districts, 
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generally . . . given by the government to some prom- 
inent member of the party in power, who. . . could direct, 
or. . . superintend the movements of the local adherents of 
the faith.” *7 


As late as 1891, when civil service had limited the Collec- 
tor’s appointing power, the Times said: “The post of Col- 
lector of the Port of New York is in every respect second in 
Federal service only to that of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.” 18 Daniel Sicles, prominent New York Democratic 
politician, had gone further and maintained that the pos- 
sessor of the Custom House was the dictator of the party.’® 


The Collector became the symbol of the Spoilsman, run- 
ning a political machine, sacrificing the needs of the com- 
munity as a whole to the selfish ends of factional politics. 
Dorman Eaton concluded after an investigation of the Cus- 
tom House that the “primary needs of the merchants and the 
great interest of national commerce have been constantly 
surrendered to the demands of party.’ If the Collector 
could be stripped of his political functions, Eaton felt, jus- 
tice and efficiency would reign in the Custom House. As it 
was, ““Despotic removals and appointments for mere partisan 
reasons and merciless and arbitrary assessments at the will 
and for the use of party managers have been continued.” *° 

The emoluments of the Collector’s office were so high 
as to make the position a very attractive one simply from the 
financial point of view. Until 1874, when a fixed salary re- 
placed the moiety provisions of an earlier act, the Collector 
was the highest paid official in the whole federal govern- 
ment. Consequently, he was in a position to make handsome 
contributions to the party chest from his large earnings. 

The Auditor of the Custom House testified in 1862 that 
the Collector, Naval Officer, and Surveyor received a maxi- 
mum in fees of $6000, $5000, and $4500 a year respectively, 
and that these maximums were almost always reached.”! In 
addition, the Collector received certain special fees: every 
vessel entering New York had to pay a harbor master’s fee, 
a health officer’s fee, and the Seaman’s Retreat hospital fee. 
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These were collected under the authority of the Collector 
and for it he received five, three, and two and one-half per 
cent respectively of the returns, which averaged about $300 
a month.”? 

In addition to these fees there were the large sums from 
goods and cargoes seized and from penalties imposed for 
smuggling or undervaluations. By a law of March 2, 1799, all 
penalties, fines, and forfeitures of smuggled or undervalued 
goods were to be divided, one moiety (a half) to go to the 
United States and the other to the Collector, Naval Officer, 
and Surveyor. In all cases where there was an informant, he 
would receive the moiety apportioned to the United States.** 
This system was designed to provide the customs officers with 
a stronger motivation for vigilance than they might other- 
wise have. 

The Collector averaged each year, in the period 1851 to 
1854, $18,895 from moieties, and in the following decade 
they were much higher.’ Thus, in the fifties the. average 
annual salary of the Collector at New York, considering all 
the various official sources of income, was about $30,000, 
which compared very favorably with the President's salary 
of $25,000 a year, the Vice-President’s $8,000, a Cabinet 
Officer’s $8,000, and an American minister’s $9,000.*° 


* * * * * 


The Custom House grew up with the country, and as the 
volume of foreign trade increased throughout the nineteenth 
century, the size of the staff of the Custom House grew in 
some proportion to the commercial growth. From 1845 to 
1884, as iron hulls replaced wood, and steam replaced the 
sail, the staff at the Custom House grew from about 750 to 
1500.76 

Directly under the four heads of departments, previously 
noted, were the deputy collectors. In 1853 there were five 
deputy collectors earning $2500 a year each. Typical of the 
earnings of the clerks were those in the Collector’s office 
who earned between $600 and $1500 a year.*’ In terms of 
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the price levels of that day many positions in the Custom 
House offered fair remuneration, but insecurity of tenure 
and low salaries in the beginning positions were handicaps. 

The fees paid for entering and clearing vessels and for 
documents were used to pay the salaries of the Custom 
House employees.** By 1872 the payroll was approximately 
$1,800,000 a year. The usual political assessment on salaries 
was two per cent annually; in the seventies this came to 
$36,000 a year—which was a welcome supplement to the cam- 
paign chest of the party in power.” 

The caliber of men who went into the customs service was 
not often of the first quality. The average employee in the 
Custom House at mid century was a born New Yorker— 
though most states in the Union were represented—with 
some grade school education and of rather humble origin. 
Because of the operation of political influence, ability and 
diligence were introduced into the service only accidentally. 
The average office-seeker had first to procure as many letters 


of recommendation from politicians of the party in power at 
Washington as he could, while the letters of prominent New 
York merchants might also be useful. Typical of the thous- 
ands of letters produced for aspirants at the Custom House 
was one written by Fernando Wood, several years before 
he achieved notoriety in New York politics: 


I am satisfied that William Turfts is in all respects 
qualified for the office of Night Inspector. He is an 
honest, hard working man who has always been true to 
the party. ... It is not probable that I shall apply in be- 
half of any other person for this place. 

...W T has already presented his papers to you on 
which you will find some of the most prominent men 
of the party.*° 


There was a book in the Custom House listing all employ- 
ees, and next to their names were those of the politicos who 
had recommended them. Each county in New York State 
and many states in the Union had a quota of positions allot- 
ted to it in the Custom House.** 
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A milling throng of office-seekers, constituting a fair 
sampling of the less genteel parts of the city, would greet 
each new Collector in anticipation of the house-cleaning 
that would usually follow. You would see that the “man 
with his arms full of ‘indorsements’ is jostled by the ‘rough,’ 
whose effective claim for favor is ‘that he broke up a primary 
meeting of the opposition, and punched the head of the 
gentleman who protested against his method of proceeding, 
he did.’ ” *? 

Sometimes a struggling literary light would find a tem- 
porary haven in the Custom House among the rougher ele- 
ments. Such a one was Richard Henry Stoddard, young, 
aspiring poet, who went on to become a literary editor in 
New York City. Early in the fifties Stoddard, after several 
failures, received a strong endorsement from President 
Pierce which led to a position as Inspector of Customs at 
three dollars a day.** 


Stoddard found his superior officer ‘surrounded by in- 


capable ‘fogies’ of all ages,—_the mentally lame, halt and 
blind,—for the Custom House was an asylum for nonenti- 
ties.” ** A few years later a more favorably disposed reporter 
wrote that the integrity of the average customs official com- 
pared “most favorably when brought in contrast with the 
almost daily published record of defalcations of presidents, 
tellers, and less prominent officers of banks.” *° 

Once in the job, Stoddard discovered that many men had 
been recently dropped, but for reasons he never knew he 
was left undisturbed until 1870, when he, too, was turned 
out; “and for words that I never had uttered, though I 
confess they were very like what I might have said had I 
been roused to free my mind.” ** 

During Stoddard’s term of office, the berths for ocean- 
going vessels extended from the Battery to the foot of 
Twelfth Street on the East River and to Gansevoort Street 
on the North River. The waterfront, along which many in- 
spectors spent much of their working time, was not pretty, 
but there was a certain rugged charm to the bowsprits ex- 
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tending half-way across the street toward the warehouses 
and the brawny longshoremen continuously moving cargoes 
and supplies.*” 


Stoddard found all kinds of New York humanity drawn to 
the Custom House—merchants, bankers, politicians, ‘“‘be- 
sides every one who was fit for nothing elsewhere, and so 
thought he deserved a job in the Custom House.” He re- 
membered Billy Mulligan, who left San Francisco rather 
precipitously at the suggestion of the Vigilance Committee 
and later found the atmosphere of the Custom House to his 
liking.** 

One gloomy November day in 1866 Stoddard received a 
note announcing a new appointment to the Custom House, 
handed to him by Herman Melville, whom the note de- 
scribed as a “good fellow.’’ Stoddard bowed to Melville, 
whom he had met some twenty-five years before. Melville, 
who “had made himself the prose poet of the strange islands 
and peoples of the South Sea,” became the most brilliant 
figure working in the New York Custom House of that era, 
eking out four dollars a day as an inspector.*® 

Melville owed his appointment to a chance meeting nine 
years earlier in Switzerland with future Collector of the 
Port, Henry A. Smythe.*° Though the pay was inadequate 
for a father of four children, the job gave him a greater sense 
of independence than he had had in some time; moreover, 
the son-in-law of the late Chief Justice of Massachusetts 
found comfort in the fact that his office on the North River 
was not far from home, the hours were fair, and the work 
active only when a ship came in to his dock." 

Every presidential election year raised the specter of re- 
moval. Early in 1873 the danger became so acute that Mel- 
ville’s uncle appealed to Secretary of Treasury Boutwell, 
impressing him that Melville was an honest, competent 
official. “Surrounded by low venality, he puts it all quietly 
aside,—quietly declining offers of money for special services, 
—quietly returning money which has been thrust into his 
pockets behind his back, avoiding offense alike to the cor- 
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rupting merchants and their clerks and runners, who think 
that all men can be bought, and to the corrupt swarms who 
shamelessly seek their price.” * 


Melville weathered the storm in 1873 and narrowly es- 
caped dismissal in the pruning under Collector Arthur a 
few years later. Finally, on December 31, 1885, at the age of 
sixty-six, Melville resigned, “completing 19 years of faithful 
service, during which there has not been a single complaint 
against him.” ** The unremitting routine was broken when 
the family came into a small legacy. 


* * * * * 


All Americans who travel by sea come into contact with 
the United States customs service when they have their bag- 
gage inspected upon their return to the United States. Faced 
by problems of smuggling, evasion, and concealment on the 
part of a few, the baggage inspector's job today is not very 
different from what it was a hundred years ago. 


For tens of thousands of immigrants who came to Ameri- 
can shores in the last century the first American official seen 
was the boarding customs officer. The immigrant, after a 
crowded, uncomfortable voyage, brought his baggage on 
deck; the trunks and packages that had to be examined were 
marked, and then were taken to Castle Garden for closer 
inspection. At Castle Garden, the Ellis Island of an earlier 
day, after hours of strained waiting, the immigrant had his 
baggage examined. If any dutiable articles were found, they 
were seized. The treatment of cabin passengers was of an- 
other kind, for their baggage was landed at the dock with 
them and usually examined at once.“ 

The varieties of smuggling that the inspectors came upon 
were legion. Cuban steamers carried in passengers who en- 
closed cigars in rubber bags, which were thrown overboard 
and then plucked from the water by waiting confederates in 
small boats. Inspectors discovered tins about an inch deep 
and fitted under the armpits, containing valuable bay oil. A 
vivacious fellow was engaged in a profitble trade in kid 
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gloves until the secret cache in his boots was discovered. 
Many other techniques were favored: jewels concealed in the 
heels of shoes, logs of foreign wood cunningly excavated and 
packed with cigars and liquors, trunks with false sides and 
bottoms. All seizures of whatever value were taken to the 
Seizure Room at the Custom House where they were ul- 
timately sold.‘ 


The activity of female smugglers called forth a small group 
of female inspectors. In 1866 there were four in New York 
and by 1884 there were nine. Dressmakers were often found 
among the lady offenders: gold watches were hidden in the 
folds of clothing; laces, silks, and linens were wound around 
the body or limbs; human hair in toupes and wigs were sewn 
into skirts; and new dresses were stitched to old ones.*® 


In money terms by far the most important work of the 
Custom House was the collection of the duties on foreign 
goods coming into the United States. The high protective 
tariff kept customs inspectors almost continuously active be- 
tween the outbreak of the Civil and World Wars. The job 
of accurately appraising the value of tens of thousands of 
different commodities that passed through the Custom 
House was a labor of the most complicated sort. 

Two separate processes were involved in levying the duty. 
First, there was the classification or determining the rate 
of duty, which was the job of the Collector, but in practice 
was made by the Appraiser acting for him. Second, there 
was the appraisement or the determination of the value of 
the goods, which was solely in the hands of the Appraiser 
and was made by examiners working under his direction. 
Each importer sought to have his goods included in the clas- 
sification that would carry the smallest duty, while the cus- 
toms officer at least tried to make a logical classification, even 
if he did not attempt to force the article into a class bearing 
a higher rate.*’ 

In 1877 a committee of the House of Representatives 
pointed up the need for vigilance on the part of customs 
officers to guard against frauds. After recalling the Lawrence 
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silk frauds, organized on a “colossal scale,” a few years pre- 
viously, it recommended that at least one in every ten pack- 
ages of an invoice be sent to the public store for examina- 
tion. In the Lawrence case, some nine-tenths of a consign- 
ment were of goods subject to heavy duties, like silks and 
laces. One or two cases out of ten contained cotton goods 
subject to lower duty, and the entire consignment was in- 
voiced as cheap cotton goods. The cases sent to the appraiser 
were chosen by a deputy collector who was in collusion with 
the shipper. As a result of this fraud, the system of examina- 
tions was tightened up somewhat and importers in question- 
able standing had more of their packages examined.** 

Only an alert and intelligent customs force could guard 
adequately against ingenious attempts to defraud. Because 
salaries were often low and bribery possible, there was a 
temptation for some employees to enter into agreements 
with shippers. Members of the government were long aware 
of the extent to which bribery and collusion existed. A chief 
clerk in the Surveyor’s office wrote in 1835: “There are no 
offices where it is so easy to commit frauds, without the pos- 
sibility of detection, as those connected with the collection 
of the Revenue from the Customs.’’ The Inspectors “have 
only to close their eyes, and frauds to any extent may be 
committed.” *® It was not unnatural that there was often a 
correlation between fraud and political corruption, and 
when the reformers got around to attacking one they assailed 
the other as well. 
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REGENT CURTIS AND HIS CRUSADE FOR THE 
IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY 


CHARLES C. CHADBOURN, JjR.* 


EORGE WILLIAM Curtis, Regent of the University of 
the State of New York from 1864-1888, Vice-Chan- 
cellor from that date until his elevation to the Chan- 
cellorship in 1890 and finally Chancellor for the last two 
years of his life, was an outstanding example of a man of 
letters who set aside the possibilities of literary fame because 
of what he considered the highest duty of American citizen- 
ship. A friend to Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Parke Godwin, Longfellow, R. H. Dana, E. P. Whipple, 
Charles Dudley Warner, William Dean Howells, Curtis was 
always a loyal New Yorker, yet New England bred and steep- 
ed in the local democratic idealism for which New England 
has been noted. He was born in Providence, Rhode Island, 
in 1824, and his family removed to New York in 1839. In 
1842 he and his brother became pupils at Brook Farm dur- 
ing its flourishing period. Later they both spent a large part 
of three or four years with the families of two farmers near 
Concord, living in close contact with Emerson, Hawthorne, 
and other men of the Golden Age of American literature. 
In 1846 George William Curtis went abroad to remain for 
four years, traveling and studying in a leisurely, yet serious, 
manner through Europe, Egypt, and Syria. The results of 
this tour to become immediately apparent were his books, 
Nile Notes of a Howadji (1851) and The Howadji in Syria 
(1852), works’ giving the spirit cf the scenes visited rather 
than minute details. In 1851 he began his editorial careet 
with a job as art critic for the New York Tribune. There 
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followed a period during which he acted very successfully 
as editorial advisor to Putnam’s, and in 1854 he took sole 
charge of Harper's Easy-Chair column. This column Curtis 
edited with tremendous success until his death in 1892. 
Meanwhile several other volumes of his appeared, including 
Lotus Eating, a series of letters from American watering 
places in satirical strain on the American's inability to spend 
money gracefully, and the Potiphar Papers, Prue and I, and 
a novel Trumps. All of these works show to a considerable 
degree the influence of Thackeray and all relate to phases of 
life in New York City a hundred years ago. 

After 1856, during which year Curtis developed for his 
Lyceum theme “The Duty of the American Scholar to 
Politics,” he was in great demand, first as a lyceum speaker 
and finally as an occasional orator. Famous among his com- 
memorative addresses were those in memory of Sumner, 
Lowell, Burns, and Bryant. He was the chief speaker upon 
countless centennial celebrations and commencement exer- 
cises. A third type of address which he popularized was that 
upon the reform of Civil Service, narrating as he did the 
history of the origin and growth of the spoils system and 
cogently setting forth the arguments and means for its des- 
truction. 

Countless times from 1860 Curtis was a member of state 
and National Republican Conventions, yet he felt constrain- 
ed to support Cleveland in 1884 to throw his weight againsi 
what he termed the “‘spoilsman and the machine's choice.” 
In 1871 he wrote the rules and regulations for National 
Civil Service which were formally promulgated under Presi- 
dent Grant’s Congress of April, 1872. President Hayes turn- 
ed often to him for advice, and in 1880 Curtis became presi- 
dent of the New York Civil Service Reform Association, 
holding this office until his death. In 1881 the National Civil 
Service Reform League was formed, and again Curtis be- 
came the leader by common consent. He delivered the an 
nual address for the remaining eleven years of his life at the 
national conventions of this association. 
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Perhaps the highest honor accorded him was the Chan- 
cellorship of the University of the State of New York, a post 
which he held during the last two years of his life. As Chan- 
cellor of the University, he appealed for resistance to the 
seductive spirit of material prosperity, declaring here, as he 
had increasingly come to feel, that the highest gift of edu- 
cation was not the mastery of sciences but noble living, gen- 
erous character, and that spiritual delight which springs 
from familiarity with the loftiest ideals of the human mind. 
His was the voice crying out against the tidal force of ma- 
terialism sweeping the country in the second half of the 
19th century. Public morality alone, he felt, could guide 
our country through the crassness and thoughtless exploita- 
tion he saw increasingly rampant. 


His famed lyceum lecture, “The Duty of the American 
Scholar to Politics and the Times,” Curtis first delivered to 
the literary societies of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, during the heat of the Presidential campaign 
of 1856 in which for the first time the great parties were 
arrayed against each other on the question of slavery. The 
“Kansas War” was raging that summer, and Charles Sumner 
had been brutally assaulted by a slave-holding member of 
the House of Representatives. 


The thought which Curtis defined then and which he was 
eloquently devoted to thenceforth was the necessity of the 
American scholar taking leadership in politics. The scholar 
must be a public conscience by which human measures may 
be tested; the scholarly class is the upper house in the polli- 
tics of the world. He found Milton, whose scholarship began 
in literature and ended in life, to be the supreme example 
of the scholar in active participation and leadership in public 
affairs. Thought, which the scholar represents, is life and 
liberty. Curtis joined the Emersonian plea that the nation 
was calling the scholar to active participation in public af- 
fairs. By 1857 his thought had developed to the point that 
he could declare in a commencement address to Union Col- 
lege men that a man is born a citizen of the world and bound 
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by the universal rule of right or law of God. Proper man- 
hood, he asserted, is obedience to that law; the association 
of men in various relations is made subservient to the grad- 
ual advantage and advance of the whole race. All nations, 
he declared in this commencement oration, must work to- 
gether toward one great result.? Clearly, Curtis was now in 
demand by American colleges of advanced thought, for he 
wrote his intimate friend Charles Eliot Norton in June of 
1858 as follows: “I go to the University of Michigan and 
Antioch College with an oration upon “The Democratic 
Principle and Its Prospects in Our Country,’ with every 
word of which I think you would agree, and not find a single 


thing which you would be sorry to have a friend of yours 
say.” * 


As the shadows of the inevitable rebellion lengthened, 
Curtis’ friendships with advance-guard men like Lowell and 
Norton became increasingly significant in his life, and letters 
like the one just quoted were indicative of his emerging 


interest in freedom of speech and in the participation of the 
non-office holder in political affairs. Increasingly he empha- 
sized the theme of the place of the cultured individual in 
politics. In the summer of 1859 Curtis accepted a proposal 
to lecture in Philadelphia on the “Present Aspect of the 
Slavery Question,” and according to Regent Fitch he went 
through with his engagement “at imminent peril of per- 
sonal violence.” 4 The occasion was the opening of a fair 
on December 12 by the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery 
Society. In October had occurred the raid of John Brown 
upon Harper's Ferry and the subsequent hanging of the 
zealous radical. Excitement was running high, and handbills 
had summoned a mass meeting with the avowed purpose of 
stopping the speech. The significance of the occasion was 
not alone Curtis’s defense of freedom of speech but the fact 
that such freedom was being suppressed in the interest of 
slavery. Significantly enough, Curtis’s message declared in 
favor of natural equal rights for all men. Feeling may be 
adjudged from the fact that several hundred policemen 
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succeeded only with great difficulty in warding off a serious 
riot. Lucretia Mott, defender of ‘““Woman’s Rights,” sat 
on the stage. Curtis, reported Henry C. Davis, the grandson 
of Lucretia Mott, spoke clearly and firmly the entire address 
that he had intended to deliver, in spite of the fact that 
stones and bottles of vitriol were thrown through the win- 
dow.® 

Here Curtis defended with good logic his conviction that 
the principle of our Revolution as defined by its leaders with 
sublime simplicity was that as liberty is a natural right of 
man, every man has consequent equal rights in society, sub- 
ject indeed to limitation, but not to annihilation. This fact 
he proved had been misinterpreted by Stephen A. Douglas, 
who had forgotton that within less than twenty years after 
the Constitution was formed, eight of the states had abolish- 
ed slavery by law. Four of them indeed had already done 
so when the instrument was framed. Douglas, Curtis pointed 
out, had forgotten that there was not in all the colonial leg- 
islation of America one single law which recognized the 
justice of slavery in the abstract. Curtis asserted that our 
fathers were fully alive to the scope of their work, and that 
the Constitution of the United States in its essential spirit 
and intention recognized the essential manhood of Dred 
Scott as absolutely as it did that of the President, of the Chief 
Justice, or of any Senator of the United States.* The indi- 
vidual conscience was the motive power, political methods 
being only the engine by which progress was effected and 
secured. Our Constitution, he concluded, must be the mea- 
sure of our national morality, basing as it does the govern- 
ment on the character of the people.’ 


In 1860 Curtis went as a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago and succeeded in persuading 
the Convention to put the language of the Declaration of 
Independence into the Republican platform. Old Joshua 
Giddings had tried and failed to get the words of the pre- 
amble inserted, whereupon Curtis rose to the occasion with 
these words: “Gentlemen, this is the convention of free 
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speech and I have been given the floor. I have only a few 
words to say to you, but I shall say them if I stand here until 
tomorrow morning.’” The Boston Herald reported that 
again the tumult threatened the roof of the Wigwam but 
that Curtis waited and, changing the amendment to the 
second resolution, dared the representatives of the party ot 
freedom to reject the doctrine of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The report concluded that “the amendment was 
adopted with a shout of enthusiasm more unanimous and 
deafening than the yell with which it had been previously 
rejected.” § 

Before Curtis had come around to his feeling that com- 
plete cultivation of the individual's potentialities, and in 
turn the devotion of these potentialities to the good of all 
individuals, was the way to real democracy, he had fought a 
battle on the oratorical front. His communications with 
Wendell Phillips are, in this connection, of considerable 
significance. The earliest letter came to him from Phillips 
in 1860 with an Iowa City dateline. Writing to Curtis in a 
familiar and enthusiastic tone, Phillips requested him to 
read the letter through, no matter how stupid it might be- 
come, for he said that his object was to persuade Curtis to 
come West next season and he would tell him why. The 
lyceum system, wrote Phillips, was very vigorous in the West 
and was doing immense good. The only need was for attrac- 
tive speakers. He insisted that Curtis’s name was on every 
tongue, and all longed ardently to hear him. ‘‘Nowhere,” he 
pleaded, “‘can you do half the good you can out here.” Phil- 
lips thought that in the East only the second tier of minds at- 
tended lectures while in the West the best minds attended 
them, the leading people, young and old of both parties. 
“This is your field,” he argued. “You ought to know it; They 
ought to hear you.” Phillips followed with instructions on 
the centralizing agency for the lyceums, a great improvement 
on the old methods. ‘“Now,” he concluded, “these active, 
growing earnest young men, the seed of our fulure here in 
the West, which will hold the helm in time to come, crave 
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your word.”’* The ardent mutual interest of Phillips and 
Curtis continued to exist for many years, but their enthusi- 
asm was never at a higher lever than that indicated through 
this buoyant letter. 


Curtis felt the oppression of the war at first hand when 
in the summer of 1862 his brother, Lieutenant Joseph B. 
Curtis, was killed in action. He wrote Norton thus: “. . 
my brother Joe fell dead at the head of his regiment, ending 
at twerity-six a stainless life in the holiest cause and in the 
most heroic manner.” '° That year Curtis delivered an ad- 
dress, ‘“The American Doctrine of Liberty,” some forty times 
throughout New England, New York, and Pennsylvania 
after its original presentation before the Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa. Manifestly, he averred, it was only by the freest pos- 
sible discussion in all the states of every question which 
affected the national policy that such policy could be wisely 
determined. The real patriot in this country then, was he 
who saw most clearly what the nation ought to desire, who 
did what he could by plain and brave speech to influence it 
to that desire, and then urged and supported the laws which 
expressed it. No possible method of enlightenment of coun- 
try could exist, he declared, but by the freest discussion." 

He and Wendell Phillips showed a continuing mutual 
interest and affection as manifested by their correspondence 
in 1864. Curtis had classed Phillips's famous speech on the 
murder of Lovejoy with Patrick Henry’s “The Call to Arms” 
and other immortal orations; Phillips’s interest in Curtis 
and his enthusiasm for Curtis’ support of the greatest cause, 
that of abolition, are reflected in the former’s comments upon 
an invitation to speak in Memphis. “Your note came,” he 
wrote, “while I was sitting down to congratulate Memphis on 
having so discriminating an association and rejoicing in their 
future. My letters come in and I even I am bidden to that 
feast! Trusting you'll go, I shall stay at home, Ann’s health 
not allowing long points and knowing besides that like a 
certain Apostle, while the ideas you and I stand for are good 
and high, there may be as in his case often good reasons that 
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some of the advocates borrow enchantment from the dis- 
tance. Go then all undimmed by ill adjuncts and show Tenn. 
what a Mohammat is—’”’ And here followed Phillips's crown- 
ing gem of wit: “I hope you'll run down there for Con- 
gress.” 1? 

In 1864-65 Curtis said in his speech “Political Infidelity”, 
which he repeated some fifty times, that slavery had brought 
the country to Civil War because slavery was the only ques- 
tion in our political history upon which discussion had been 
entirely suppressed in one part of the country and by every 
device—political, social, commercial-repressed in the other. 
His argument ran that if we could say that there had been 
for the last eighty years a full, frank, and perfectly free dis- 
cussion of public differences and that voting had been as 
free and honest as the talking, then our system had failed. 
The war was not the consequence in that case of our political 
infidelity but sprang from causes that made nationality im- 
possible. His final plea was that whatever in this country, in 
its normal condition of peace, was too delicate to discuss was 
too dangerous to tolerate. Any system, any institution, he 
argued, which could not be debated, would overthrow us 
if we did not overthrow it. That we had been able to endure 
such a strain as that of war and the election was due to the 
general intelligence of the people, he now proclaimed, and 
to the security of perfectly free discussion.’® 

During the time that Curtis was delivering his ‘Political 
Infidelity” he and Phillips appeared almost simultaneously 
at Providence, and Phillips wrote, on November 26, 1865, 
from an unnamed place: “I thought after I left you yester- 
day that my banter might have given you the idea that I had 
been at Providence criticizing your position.—not a bit. I’m 
only and always glad to plough after you or before—I hear 
of you and read with equal gratitude.” Once more the old 
Phillips wit and generous affection showed itself: “I find at 
Providence that however you and I might define our differ- 
ences, the effect of your talk was about the same as mine— 
you left vigilance I left distrusts: practically about the same 
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in value. I wish that I could sometime be landlocked or 
snowbound where your lot fell and I'd hear you as I did at 
Williams.” 4 | 

That Curtis was moving toward the aim of education as 
the solution for the problems confronting his country is evi- 
dent from the tone of a letter which Emerson wrote him in 
1864, the year that Curtis became a Regent of the Univers- 
ity of the State of New York. Curtis opposed a federal uni- 
versity but favored a national academy. He had cancelled 
an appointment to speak in Emerson’s town in December of 
that year, and Fmerson bespoke the disappointment of the 
townsfolk and particularly the members of his household, 
where Curtis was to have been a guest. He added that 
Charles Sumner in going to Washington had requested hin 
to obtain what further help Sumner needed with his bill for 
a National Academy. “I lately wrote Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Dana,”’ he added, ‘‘asking them to meet me at 
the Union Club next Saturday (17th) say at 4:00 p. m. & 
promising them I would if possible engage you to join us— 
there to confer for half an hour and try to arrive at the best 
opinion which I would report to Mr. Sumner. I hope that 
it may be in your power and in your health to join us. Do 
if possible.” *® 

It was during that year that Curtis received his LL.D. 
from Madison, now Colgate University. Two letters, one 
from Bryant and one from Phillips, suggest that Madison 
was indeed making a wise move in offering the degree to one 
so distinguished and so fitted to justify the award. Bryant 
wrote to the Trustees of Madison on July 8, 1864, as follows: 
“I am glad to hear of the suggestion that Mr. George W. 
Curtis should receive the degree of Bachelor of Laws from 
your institution. I surely hope it will be carried into effect, 
both on account of his merits as a scholar and writer and as 
a gentleman and citizen.” ** Phillips wrote that he knew but 
one American Scholar (Emerson) who deserved more from 
any man or class, “feeling a real interest in the growth and 
safety of our American institutions—He is among the very 
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few who have shown themselves, within the past ten years, 
true American scholars. Any university which has him on its 
lists may feel itself honored in honoring one so loyal and 
faithful to an age.” 1” 

In 1865 Curtis procured a publisher for William Douglas 
O'Connor's lengthy letter of forty-six pages in de- 
fense of Walt Whitman, “The Good Gray Poet,” and thus 
moved a step further in his defense of liberty. Yet Curtis 
himself thought Whitman hardly worthy of the name ol 
poet; certainly he disagreed with him as to the fit subject for 
poetry. Still Curtis gave O'Connor encouragement by a bold 
stroke and was able to write him on November 9, 1865, 
that he had arranged with Bunce and Huntington to publish 
the work.!* In the election of 1866 Curtis was chosen as a 
delegate-at-large to the Convention for revising the Consti- 
tution of the State of New York. He took an active part as 
a member of the Committee on Education, for which he act- 
ed as chairman, and although he still retained something ot 
Hamilton’s feeling for the intellectual aristocracy, he was 
nevertheless radically democratic in his advocacy of suffrage 
for women, and on his own proposition of an amendment 
in that sense, he made a speech more elaborate than any 
other of his in the convention. The basis of his argument 
was the American principle of equality of rights.’* Women 
of the educated and intellectual class certainly had for years 
to acknowledge in him a gallant and able defender of their 
rights and at the same time a conscientious exhorter to the 
stern duty attendant upon privileges. 

Curtis had begun during the late pre-war years to think 
and to write particularly about the liberalizing aspects of 
education in America. He was not a college-bred man, but 
he had studied under the great teachers of Brook Farm and 
Concord and was granted during his lifetime seven honor- 
ary degrees in all, coming from Madison, Rochester, Har- 
vard, and Columbia. He was never an out-and-out classicist. 
contending as he did that we ought not to teach Greek and 
Latin to children who would never use it. He contended in 
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1859 that the plea for a state universary was fruitless unless 
we did more than teach useless but ornamental subjects. 
Curtis always admired Columbia University and contended 
that its general lecture courses set an excellent example for 
a potential State University to pattern itself after.2° Another 
early mention of his thoughts on education occurred in 1869, 
when he gave passing notice to Mr. Richard’s school for the 
mentally deficient. This work, he said, set a ray in the mid- 
night of the mind, which with Heaven’s blessing would 
broaden and deepen into twilight if not into day.” 

Again in 1865 he sounded the note of agreement with par- 
tial condemnation of the classics. He pointed out that W. P. 
Atkinson’s report on the work of the Parliamentary Com- 
mission revealed dense ignorance together with much alleged 
classicism in the English schools. Curtis found Atkinson's 
recommendations excellent. These were the presentation of 
less Greek and Latin, more science and the mother tongue 
plus a modern language. He was pleased that America was 
emancipating herself from the older English tradition.** He 
commented again the next month on the Atkinson Report, 
which he said was continuing to excite interest. Extremely 
different conditions in America necessitated a different 
spirit than had been shown in England. Union College, he 
declared, had rightly set a fine precedent in equalizing the 
value of the B.A. and the B.S. degrees. Education was, how- 
ever, to be move liberally interpreted here in the future.** 
In April of 1867 Curtis heartily concurred in the cause of the 
living arts as defended by Dr. Jacob Bigelow of Boston, late 
president of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The 
great consideration was, he said, the value of things taught 
as means of happiness and progress. This philosophy once 
again confirmed the findings of Atkinson, as well as the state- 
ment of Sidney Smith on the subject. 

Pursuant to his ideals of democracy, Curtis waged a battle 
for the integrity of the position of the government or civil 
service employees for the last twenty years of his life or more 
particularly from the time of his address before the Ameri- 
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can Social Science Association in New York, October, 1869, 
until his death in 1892. As a result of the popular impression 
made by this address, he received on March 4, 1871, a nom- 
ination from Ulysses S$. Grant to the Reform Commission 
for Civil Service. Curtis wrote Norton the appointment did 
not perplex him as had Grant’s previous effort to send him 
to England in return for support in the Electoral College 
of 1868.°4 While not indicting individuals, many of whom 
he had himself according to his own statement labored to 
put into office, he showed by indisputable comparisons to 
Swiftian situations that our system fostered personal and 
official corruption, paralyzed legislative honor and vigilance, 
poisoned the spring of moral action, and thus by vitiating 
the very character of the people, endangered the perma- 
nence of the nation.?> The commission to which Curtis was 
appointed by Grant consisted of seven members, but the 
heaviest labor fell upon him as chairman. They submitted 
their first report to the President on December 18, 1871, 
after ten months of investigation. The rules and regulations 
thus drawn up were formally promulgated under an execu- 
tive order issued by President Grant on April 16, 1872, 
and the good work was under way. On March 27, 1875, the 
rules of the Civil Service were suspended, but Curtis per- 
sisted in the ideal throughout a dozen orations to the end 
of his life. 

The Hayes administration turned particularly to Curtis 
and to Carl Schurz in the Department of the Interior for 
Civil Service Reform. In 1881 Curtis became president of 
the National Civil Service Reform League. From 1882 
through 1891 he was regularly present at the annual meeting 
and gave each year on the first evening of these meetings a 
review of the course of the reform for the year just closed, 
a statement of what remained to be done, and an argument 
and general appeal for the cause. His addresses have been 
collected by Charles Eliot Norton and posthumously pub- 
lished as Volume II of the Orations and Addresses. 

An interesting aspect of Curtis’ crusade for the right to a 
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liberal education as a medium for the growth of democracy 
was the famous Ashfield dinners and their material out- 
growths, the Ashfield Academy and the Ashfield Public 
Library. These affairs and civic projects were the work of 
Curtis and his lifelong friend, Charles Eliot Norton. As early 
as 1864 the Norton family spent the summer at little Ash- 
field, lying above the Deerfield Valley among the hills of 
northwestern Massachusetts. Many famous friends came to 
the house which Norton and later Curtis occupied, and the 
interests of the community became their interests to a de- 
gree which led to the dinners for the benefit of the Academy 
and to acts of service for the town. Norton wrote Lowell, for 
example, in 1866 to remind him that Curtis had delivered 
his lecture “Conservatism,” at the old Church at Ashfield. 
“It is,’ Norton said, ‘‘an excellent and effective popular dis- 
course; his skill in illustration is very great and his purely 
rhetorical power seems to me to increase from year to year.” 
Norton further reminded Lowell that the lecture was for 
the benefit of the Ashfield Library and that for this same 
purpose he, himself, was delivering a course of four lectures, 
the first of which was to be a reading, from Longfellow and 
the second from Lowell himself, with Norton’s own com- 
ments added.** This practice was continued after Curtis's 
death and until Norton’s health declined. A list of the speak- 
ers published in the Greenfield Centennial Gazetie on the 
twenty-fifth and last gathering includes the names of Lowell, 
Josiah Royce, G. W. Cable and Charles Dudley Warner. 
One of the letters addressed to Curtis attesting to Warner’s 
regard for the work and person of the Staten Island editor 
and orator was written by the Hartford essayist in the sum- 
mer of 1880, explaining that he could not be in Ashfield 
because of the death of his sister-in-law: “I have seldom lost 
anything that seemed more worthwhile in anticipation,” he 
wrote, “than your town festival. I wanted to see another 
town fete such as we had at Cummington, and I counted on 
some delightful hours with you and Mr. Norton and Mr. 
Howells. I trust the opera, the dinner, and the fair were all 
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my fancy painted them. Will you please express to your town 
people and committee my gratitude for their invitation and 
my deep regret that I was prevented from accepting it.” *7 

On July 29, 1881, Warner wrote from Profile House, New 
Hampshire, in evident reply to a repeated invitation to ap- 
pear at Ashfield Festival, this time for 1881. Warner noted 
to Curtis that he felt a good deal of timidity in appearing 
at a festival of folk who “must have become exceedingly 
fastidious under the educating influence of Mr. Norton and 
yourself.” ** It is interesting to note that Warner’s name 
appeared in the published list of speakers at the festival in 
1881 and frequently thereafter.** 

Returning to Union College to deliver the Commence- 
ment Address in 1877, Curtis dwelt once more upon his 
favorite theme, “The Public Duty of Educated Men,” de- 
claring here distinctly the Puritan notion of Man’s taking 
his proper station, and especially the educated man taking 
his, and of the humanistic respect for learning which would 
have been characteristic of an early Puritan in this country. 
It was duty, he maintained, of the educated man to partici- 
pate in politics, since if he did not, the conduct of public 
affairs would fall under the control of selfish and ignorant 
or crafty and venal men. When the educated, industrious, 
temperate, thrifty citizens could not be raised to their duty, 
then perhaps the republic had failed. While good men sat 
at home lazily and pusillanimously cultivating the feeling 
that politics were dirty and tiresome, and politicians were 
vulgar bullies and bravoes, half persuaded that the republic 
was the contemptible rule of a mob, and secretly longing 
for a splendid and vigorous despotism, then we were to re- 
member that it was not a government mastered by ignorance 
but one betrayed by intelligence. It was not, he averred, that 
bad men were brave but that good men were infidels and cow- 
ards. We were to avoid the sophism of supposing that our 
most useful men had succeeded because of their ignorance 
and remember that such men as Samuel Adams, Jefferson, 
Gladstone, and others were the perpetual refutation of the 
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sneer that high education weakened men for practical affairs. 

Curtis had by 1872 given up the lyceum platform but was 
continuing his work as a kind of American Addison in his 
Easy Chair column. He was likewise uttering clearcut 
declarations upon his conviction of the crucial place of the 
“educated” man in our society and his essential position in 
politics. On June 20, 1882, came another such message, ad- 
dressed to the alumni of Brown University at Providence. 
The style of this address resembles that which Curtis em- 
ploys so well in his Easy Chair articles, the use of the ines- 
capably attractive introduction by means of some story of 
unusual human interest. Here it was a modern English pic- 
ture called ‘“‘How They Met Themselves’, a Hawthornesque 
sort of concept. Men were to think of themselves not neces- 
sarily as scholars like Darwin or Longfellow or Emerson but 
rather simply as educated men to whom the dignity and 
honor and renown of the educated class were precious, how- 
ever remote from study their lives might have been.*® Books 
were to be thought of as accumulated wisdom, scholars were 
not to be judged by the defects of the educated class. The 
appeal he declared was from Philip drunk to Philip sober— 
from the scholarship that silenced Mrs. Hutchinson and 
hung Mary Dyer and pressed Giles Corey to death, to the 
scholarship that argued with George Fox and founded a 
political commonwealth on liberty. The work of the Refor- 
mation, the mental and moral new birth of Christendom, 
was the work of the educated class. Indeed the movement of 
liberty, he maintained, always tells the same story. The hope 
of the forces that upheaved France vanished when the edu- 
cated leadership lost control. From the universities modern 
Germany came forth. In America, he affirmed, New England 
had led the Union and the educated men had led New Eng- 
land.*! 

The Constitution of the United States is, he emphasized, 
the work of American scholars, and it was these educated 
men who formed and fostered the sentiment that led to our 
freedom. Otis Whittier, Parker, Mayhew, and William EIll- 
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ery Channing, all liberally educated men were foremost 
among the champions of liberty. Such men echoed and vin- 
dicated the words, asserted the Easy Chair, of John Milton, 
when he said: “A complete and generous education is that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and 
war.” Educated intelligence asserts the worth of self-reliance 
and the power of the individual. 

For many years Curtis had argued for an intelligent and 
attractive method of instruction so that the “whining school 
boy” might become a willing disciple. He pointed out that 
improvement always occurred where it was understood that 
teaching was a science and that a good superintendent would 
be one trained in both foreign and American methods. 
Throughout his years as Regent he advanced continuously 
the thought of the absolute necessity for the liberalizing of 
the educational process. Looking backward to 1869, for ex- 
ample, one finds him giving a distinctly humanistic tinge to 
this sentiment. The humanities implied for him studies 
which are humanizing. Minds nurtured upon these he ar- 
gued have seen the wisdom of making the university the 
fostering mother of all knowledge. Only to extirpate sec- 
tarianism remained.*? He had always defended what he re- 
garded as the necessity for untrammeled freedom in educa- 
tion and had emphasized a liberal definition of the educa- 
tive process. He wrote as early as 1871 to defend President 
Eliot’s view that it was unwise to foster a national university, 
maintaining then as he was to do twenty years later as Chan- 
cellor of the University that the habit of being helped by the 
government was fatal to the freedom that he regarded as the 
most treasured of man’s possessions. He wrote then and was 
always to insist that government should do nothing which 
private institutions could do just as well. Thirdly, he felt 
that the only adequate securities Americans had were the 
national habits, traditions, and character acquired in the 
practice of liberty and self-control. Local control, he conclud- 
ed, was the practice that bred freemen, provided that they in 
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the local community forbade ecclesiastical control of the 
schools.** 

He had, as shown, argued brilliantly for the force of the 
higher education in his address to the Brown alumni in 1882, 
and now in 1884 he returned to the plea with what Fitch 
called a “stately oration” at the Centennial Anniversary of 
the University of the State of New York. The affair was cele- 
brated at the annual meeting of the Board of Regents of the 
University at Albany. It will be remembered that Curtis had 
been a Regent since 1864. Upon this occasion he traced in 
broad outline the course of New York’s entrance into and 
her passage along the paths to higher education for her citi- 
zenry. Uttering a firm conviction at the beginning that 
Americans would never “confound the necessary conditions 
of national union with centralized empire,” and that “the 
first serious efforts to change the essential basis of that union, 
which is local feeling and self-government, would be the 
last,” ** he then showed that the spirit which the colonial 


colleges fostered was a large and liberalizing spirit, true to 
the historic university tradition, and that ‘naturally, there- 
fore, these colleges produced the champions and chiefs of 
the political revolutions.” ** New York was slow he pointed 
out, being a trading colony, to enter into this reaim, and 
it was not until one hundred and twenty years after the 
settlement that a college was founded. 


Curtis enumerated succinctly the facts that New Yorkers 
ought very proudly to remember of the part which educated 
citizenry played in urging New York into that union which 
college men themselves—Hamilton and Madison and Jay— 
had interpreted to the populace. He argued against the sneer 
which deprecated every endeavor for purer politics and 
higher political morality as being fostered by the “dainty 
feebleness or useless pedantry” of college-bred men. It was 
the New York Legislature which declared the duty of form- 
ing the minds of the youth of the State to virtue, and ‘from 
this noble purpose of promoting public virtue and consc- 
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quent public usefulness springs the University of the State 
of New York.” *° 

Finally the oration was a reminder that although many 
of the so-called colleges were littke more than well-meaning 
high schools, they yet showed the loyalty of the people to 
the idea of a liberal and comprehensive education, attesting 
the national consciousness that the word college stands for 
a great and noble public influence. If one removed all the 
effects and influences of higher education and assumed that 
the common school furnished all that our American citizen 
needed to know, and then implanted profound distrust of 
the counsels of highly educated men, he would indeed have 
cursed the land. It is, he concluded, “*. . . fidelity to the moral 
law written upon the consciousness of every citizen, which 
is the sure foundation of great and enduring states, and 
which while it remains unshaken and supreme, will forever 
renew the American republic as the celestial order of nature 
renews the glory of midsummer.” *’ The forces which have 
made New York and the American republic what they are 
are the “. . . humane and supreme forces of intellectual 
training, of copious knowledge, and inflexible morality . . . 
represented by the University of the State of New York.” * 

In 1890 Curtis took office as the Chancellor of the State of 
New York and delivered at Albany an address which was a 
business-like representation of the objects of the Regents 
jurisdiction and their achievements. It will be recalled that 
he had acted as Regent for twenty-eight years and as Vice- 
Chancellor for the two years immediately before his succes- 
sion to the Chancellorship. Once at the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1867 he had sought to have the Board of Regents 
abolished, but now Melville Dewey was secretary and execu- 
tive officer and Curtis was ardent in his support and con- 
tribution to the work of the Regents. The address which he 
delivered at the University Convocation July 9, 1890, was 
complimentary to the work and spirit of the politically 
elected Board of Regents. He pointed out that the Board was 
the only important official body in New York which, though 
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elected by a strictly party vote, was entirely independent of 
party. Amazed by the ignorance of the citizens concerning 
the University, he took this condition to illustrate the im- 
perative necessity of immediate higher education. Again 
tracing the history of the University he declared that the 
purpose was to include the whole system of education within 
the state and “to give it the vigor and vitality which result 
from local government under a strong, central, supervisory 
supremacy.” *® 

He carefully stressed the function of the University in 
raising the standard of preliminary academic instruction and 
providing for the colleges more advanced and riper pupils. 
Likewise he approved the work and power of the University 
in its function of extension, at the same time cautioning a 
wise use of this power. His appeal for resistance to the “se- 
ductive spirit of material prosperity” was followed by his 
conclusion that the highest gift of education was not the 
mastery of the sciences “But noble living, generous charac- 
ter, spiritual delight, which springs from familiarity with 
the loftiest ideals of the human mind.” *° 

Curtis's pleas were first and last directed not toward some 
special bit of propaganda or some particular curriculum but 
they rather came as a natural sequence to his earlier pleas 
for the rights of man and sprang from his sincere love of 
freedom of soul, which he thought attainable only when an 
individual had realized his highest potential of develop- 
ment. What he defended was the spirit in which the cause 
committed to the Convocation and the Regents should be 
served. He sought to edify life itself rather than insist upon 
some particular phase of learning. He felt a better life for 
all to be the consummate flower of education."! 

In his last public utterance on education, at the Kingston 
Academy, in June of 1891, Curtis argued once more for 
localization of control but insisted that New York’s inter- 
pretation of education extended through university training. 
Higher education was of the highest concern to the State, 
because higher education was only more education, larger 
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knowledge, completer training. ‘““The more languages a man 
hath, the more man is he.’’*? Education was the entrance of 
the soul into its rightful dominion of intelligence. “To make 
better citizens and nobler men, to extinguish ignorance, dis- 
order, and crime in the wisdom that comes of knowledge 
and an enlightened mind—for this,” he reminded those 
gathered at the Kingston Academy, “your academy and all 
your schools were founded . . . as plants turn instinctively 
toward the light, the human soul turns toward truth, and 
every school that we wisely open ministers, however hum- 
bly, to the fulfillment of this noblest of human aspira- 
tions.” *% 

At the annual meeting of the Regents of the University in 
December, 1892, Regent Fitch declared that there were few 
events “that through his [Curtis] description are not invest- 
ed with a larger meaning than they had before acquired, 
and there are few men, as depicted by him, who do not tower 
in loftier stature and are not endowed with nobler disposi- 
tions and more capacious faculties than had previously been 
accorded to them .. . I know,” said Fitch in his tribute to 
the work of the late Chancellor, “that he will be immortal 
in the principles he advocated, in the reforms he advanced, 
in the work he did for education and humanity, in his gentle 
life, an example to follow, incarnate virtue to emulate. He 
lives and will live.” “4 
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ABANDONED FARMS AND THE “NEW AGRICUL- 
TURE” IN NEW YORK STATE AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


A. WILLIAM HOGLUND ®* 


“Abandoned farms are only symptoms of a change 
in rural conditions. .. . Although the abandonment 
of farms in parts of New York and New England may 
work hardship on the present generation and cause 
much uneasiness, it will no doubt be regarded a genera- 
tion hence as having been a necessary economic change 
and therefore productive of good results.” 

—L. H. Bailey in 1901! 


N 1900 many New Yorkers who thought about agricul- 
tural problems were uneasy about abandoned farms. 
They bewailed the declining number of farms and farm- 
ers and urged settlement on the forsaken farmsteads. Liberty 


Hyde Bailey was one of the few who did noi share their 
uneasiness. Bailey, famous horticulturist and farm educator, 
showed how technology, science, and urban demands had 
helped change eastern farming and how agricultural pro- 
duction had increased despite fewer farms and farmers. 
Under the influence of Social Darwinism, Bailey was one of 
the first to justify the agricultural changes as desirable be- 
cause the ‘“‘progressive farmers’ survived and maintained 
farm production at higher levels than before. Consequently, 
he said, the quality of the farmer was more important than 
the number and size of farms. Although shared by few ob- 
servers in 1900, Bailey's conclusion was nonetheless import- 
ant. For it was of seminal import to the later day acceptance 
of farm abandonment as a positive good. The emergence of 
Bailey’s conclusion, thus, marked a far reaching change in 
agricultural thought. 

~ © After graduating from Cornell University in 1949, the author received 
his M.A. from the University of Wisconsin. At Wisconsin he is continuing 


his studies for a doctorate in American history. His doctoral dissertation is 
in the field of immigration. 
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Bailey and his contemporary New Yorkers largely focused 
their consideration of farm abandonment on a rather ill- 
defined geographical area variously located in south, south 
central, or western New York State. This section of aban- 
doned farms roughly included a triple tier of counties start- 
ing with Montgomery, Schoharie, and Delaware near Al- 
bany, running westward along the New York-Pennsylvania 
state line, and reaching Lake Erie. Farm abandonment was 
frequent in the hill areas of counties like Madison, Cortland, 
Broome, Tioga, Tompkins, Schuyler, Chemung, Steuben, 
Yates, Livingston, Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, and Alleghany. 

In the years after the American Revolution these counties 
of New York attracted thousands of settlers who came mainly 
from New England. Enraptured with the area, Elkanah 
Watson proclaimed that it would ‘become the paradise and 
garden of America.” * The settlers, however, learned that a 
second Garden of Eden was not so near at hand. Their wheat 
economy, practiced on small clearings in the many glaciated 
valleys and hillsides, could not long bear the strain of dis- 
ease, poor soil, and competition from western grain farm- 
ers. So sheep and cattle raising increased until the former 
gave way to the competition of big western sheep ranchers. 
In the last third of the nineteenth century cattle raising 
began to be supplanted by dairying, fruit raising, and truck 
gardening under the impetus of growing urban markets and 
of transportation developments. 

Accompanying these shifts in the type of farming in New 
York was the rural exodus which persisted into the twen- 
tieth century. When land was available, probably more 
entire farm families departed westward; when land was less 
accessible, the farm children led the exodus, going city- 
ward. Even by 1835, when the land was ‘‘comparatively new” 
in western New York, farmers moved west from the wheat 
counties of Ontario, Seneca, and Livingston.’ With their 
best lands taken by 1825, four other wheat counties lost 
farmers to western states before 1850 and in the following 
decades their farm population declined more noticeably.‘ 
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In the post Civil War years, especially between 1880 and 
1920, census takers recorded steady declines in the rural 
population of counties noteworthy for farm abandonment. 
The total rural population of the state as a whole fell con- 
tinuously between 1880 and 1920 and was over three hun- 
dred thousand less in the latter year than the former.° 


This departure of rural New Yorkers meant untilled 
farms. In 1910 in Tompkins county, for example, a federal 
soil investigator found areas of one to three thousand acres 
“ which so far as any active agricultural occupation is con- 
cerned, are absolutely abandoned” and that about one-third 
of the farmsteads were unoccupied in some of the townships.*® 
Between 1880 and 1910 New Yorkers dropped from farm 
use an average of about sixty thousand acres each year.’ 
These untilled acres were largely the cause of the decreased 
land values after 1880. For owners and heirs were willing 
to sell farms at low prices in the hopes of salvaging some- 
thing. 

The rural exodus, farm abandonment, and lower land 
values were most characteristic of the hill areas. Hill farm- 
ers were more limited in their efforts as compared with 
farmers who had bigger, more fertile, and more level fields 
in valley areas or in the west. They could not expect to get 
as much a return as the latter did from the same amount of 
effort. Their hill farms had thin, stony, and often poorly 
drained soils and were classified in the 1930's as fit mainly 
for forest and recreational purposes.* The hill slopes, settled 
in the days of the scythe and grain cradle, were often too 
steep for machinery like grain binders. The small hill farms, 
moreover, did not warrant investment in expensive machin- 
ery as did large western farms. 

In 1900 many commentators on New York agriculture 
were disturbed by the rural exodus and farm abandonment. 
A few writers evaded the issues by denying the existence of 
farm abandonment or by describing it as a figment of the 
imagination. State officials denied that there were abandoned 
farms along the Albany-Utica route along which Secretary 
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of Agriculture James Wilson found many such farms. At 
least, they did not know of any ‘“‘good well-located farm’’ 
that was deserted, although there was some poor land which 
never should have been tilled.2 Most commentators, how- 
ever, recognized farm abandonment and the rural exodus. 
Speakers sounded “notes of dire alarm” to save farms from 
the fate shared by ancient states whose citizens congregated 
to the cities away from the virtuous soil.’° Especially manu- 
facturers, railroad officials, and other business men express 
ed fears that the decreasing number of farms made it impos- 
sible for farm production to keep up with the rate of con- 
sumption. In April 1910 a business men’s meeting at the 
New York Produce Exchange concluded that the unused 
farm acreage caused rises in food prices.'' The meeting, 
largely attended by railroad executives, came at a time when 
railway labor unions made some successful demands for 
higher wages. Addressing the meeting, William Brown, 
president of the New York Central Railroad, said that rail- 
roads had to increase their payrolls by one hundred million 
dollars so that their workers could meet the price rises. I 
agricultural production failed to keep pace with demand 
and no more wage increases were possible, New York Con- 
gressman William Bennet warned that “turmoil, riot, and 
bloodshed”’ would ensue. Agreeing with other anxious com- 
mentators, these participants at the meeting concluded that 
their fears could be quieted only by the return of people to 
the vacant farms. 

The commentators asserted that investigation was essen- 
tial for a successful back-to-the-farm campaign. They believ- 
ed that most people misunderstood the problem of farm 
abandonment. So they studied the problem and publicized 
their findings and remedies through;tours, meetings, and 
newspapers. Both governmental and private agencies par- 
ticipated in these activities. 

In 1909 James Wilson, United States Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, made an automobile tour from Albany to Ithaca in 
quest of reasons for so many abandoned farms in the state." 
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His subordinates in the Bureau of Soils toured ‘Tompkins 
County and began soil studies in Madison, Tompkins, Chau- 
tauqua, and other counties.1* The United States Industrial 
Commission and Theodore Roosevelt’s Country Life Com- 
mission, headed by Liberty Hyde Bailey, then dean of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, heard testimony 
on agricultural conditions in New York. Coincident with 
these federal investigations were state inquiries into popu- 
lation trends and the supposed scarcity of labor in 1909 and 
1910. In 1905 the legislature empowered the state agricul- 
tural department to organize a bureau for collecting and 
disseminating statistics on the status of New York farming. 

In addition to such government-sponsored inquiries, pri- 
vate citizens—writers, educators, sociologists, social workers, 
and business people—held investigations. They participated, 
for example, in a convention called by the Syracuse Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1907.'4 The convention considered 
reasons and remedies for decreased farm values and rural 
“depopulation.” In 1910 ex-president Theodore Roosevelt 
took time off from a political tour in Tompkins, Tioga, and 
Broome counties to examine the “unoccupied farms,” which 
term was substituted for “abandoned farms,” lest he antago- 
nize the rural population.’® In college circles the agricul- 
tural staff of Cornell University gained fame for its technical 
studies, and sociologists at Columbia University and else- 
where pioneered in the development of rural sociology as a 
distinct field for study. Cornell University also cooperated 
with federal and state authorities in the study of problems 
such as those relating to soil use and horticulture. 

These investigators sought to provoke interest especially 
in the causes of rural problems which might be remedied.'* 
The investigators emphasized mainly reasons for the rural 
exodus and difficulties in land use. They were insistent that 
the exodus, especially of youth and of farm labor, was 
responsible for upsetting rural life and for the inability of 
those who remained to keep farms in proper condition. A 
number of writers bitterly denounced the cities and the west 
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for enticing people from New York farms. They blamed 
aggressive advertising by westerners and denounced as crim- 
inal the federal government's disposal of public lands. More 
introspective observers said that New York farm life itself 
was just as responsible as any outside enticements for caus- 
ing people to leave farms. One agricultural writer said that 
“hard cider drinking’’ was the cause of difficulties for some 
farmers.'? A survey of country-born students at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1906 indicated that their decision not to return 
to the farm was largely based on the reason that farming 
did not “pay.” '* Most of these investigators attributed dis- 
satisfaction among country people to low incomes, long 
working hours, and limited recreational facilities. 

With few exceptions, these investigators absolved soil 
conditions from responsibility for dissatisfaction’ among 
farmers. They conceded that difficulties in land use created 
dissatisfaction but asserted that the difficulties were not due 
to the soil but either to the lack of people in the countryside 
or inadequate methods. Milton Whitney, head of the federal 
Bureau of Soils, said that rural depopulation rather than 
troublesome soils caused problems in Tompkins county.'® 
Another federal researcher claimed that, granted the soil was 
relatively unproductive, this resulted from the misuse rather 
than from any “natural infertility.’*° It was, said one soil 
investigator, a crime and falsehood to speak about worn-out 
soil when the troubles really resulted from the incompetency 
of farmers.?! In 1894 two investigators laid the blame on 
farm methods when they concluded “that ignorance of 
scientific methods and carelessness” were “the true causes of 
the present distress of New York farmers.” *? They all did 
not spare criticism of farm practices—especially the failure 
to adapt crops to the appropriate soil types. 

Upon ending their study of reasons for farm abandon- 
ment and the rural exodus, the investigators became publi- 
cists. Their sentiments coincided with ex-president Theodore 
Roosevelt’s belief that there was no need to leave farms 
“permanently unused” if the farmers only would “exercise 
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wisdom and forethought and hard work in applying the 
necessary qualities to the necessary conditions.” ** They ad- 
vised rural repopulation and making farmers contented. 
Their repopulation campaign largely failed and they stressed 
much more making farmers contented. They hoped to 
develop such farmers by new farm practices. They perceived 
however, that by 1900 everyone could not get a farm as 
readily as before and even those who had a farm found it 
harder to remain farmers. They were unwilling to accept 
this situation as desirable. Only when they rejected the idea 
of helping all who wanted to farm did their anxieties about 
abandonment begin to disappear. 

Believing in a farm for all comers, the publicists boasted 
of the virtues of farming in New York State. They con- 
trasted the advantages of rural life with the “evils” of con- 
gested cities. They were sure that the farm provided eco- 
nomic and mental security, which the city did not. They 
described a salubrious climate and beautiful scenery un- 
marred by “hideous sky scrapers.” The very cheapness of 
farms, they said, was itself proof of the opportunities abound- 
ing in the countryside. Such low prices, they added, were 
destined to become “historic, and even archaic within ten 
years.” *4 

The publicists made special efforts to dispel the notion 
that farm abandonment belied their claims of farm oppor- 
tunities in the state. They pointed to the reclamation of 
abandoned farms by the New York Central Railroad, which 
demonstrated what “proper” methods of cultivation did. 
They contended that New York soils yielded as much or even 
greater crops per acre than western soils.*° New York’s De- 
partment of Agriculture went further to impress this con- 
tention by carrying “the war into the enemy’s country,” 
exhibiting New York corn yields at the National Corn Ex- 
position in Omaha during the winter of 1908-9.2° The ex- 
hibit included a figure—representing a boy made of corn, 
potatoes, squash, and pumpkins—labelled “I am the Ex- 
hausted Farm Kid.” The state legislature helped provide 
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for other exhibits at a national land show in New York City 
to disprove western impressions of a decadent agriculture. 
Officials of the New York Central Railroad advertised in 
western agricultural papers that the advantages on New York 
farms matched those on western farms.?? 

This defense of New York agriculture led to the advocacy 
of the repopulation of New York farms. The publicists were 
convinced that Horace Greeley’s advice to young men was 
outmoded by a more timely slogan of “Come East, Young 
Men.” ** They enlisted farm editors, railroad agents, state 
officials, and others in advertising the available farms in the 
state. They participated, as one report assessed the publicity 
efforts of Congressman John Wilbur Dwight, in ‘“‘a grand 
movement . . . to repopulate the unoccupied and abandoned 
farms of the Empire State.” *® Their activities, said one edi- 
tor, forboded business-like rather than faddist interest.*° 

These back-to-the-farm advocates did their greatest pub- 
licity work in the years around 1910. In April 1910 the busi- 
ness men’s meeting at the New York Produce Exchange re- 
solved to organize a corporation for encouraging city people 
to take up farms. Although the meeting did not apparently 
realize its plans, it reflected an ambition at its peak popu- 
larity. The Delaware and Hudson Railroad published and 
distributed catalogues containing lists of farms for sale in the 
state.*! The State Department of Agriculture issued more 
extensive catalogues.*? Only the state, said one editor, was 
capable of the most extensive publicity campaign—whether 
or not one called it ‘‘state socialism’’—because it was scarcely 
practicable for individuals or corporations to conduct the 
necessary publicity “on a purely business basis.” ** The De- 
partment claimed that sending out its catalogues at the re- 
quest of correspondents in other states, Canada, and Europe 
resulted in selling over $7,000,000 worth of farms listed in 
state bulletins between October 1905 and October 1911.** 
In 1910 western farmers sent over 1400 letters inquiring 
about New York farms and the Department conducted sev- 
eral western parties in search of farms. The legislature tried 
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to supplement the publicity work with an appropriation of 
$8,000 for farm advertising in the west and in Europe, but 
Governor Charles Evans Hughes vetoed the bill.*® The veto, 
however, did not prevent state agricultural officials from 
advertising New York farms; one of their agencies, instruct- 
ed by the legislature to disseminate information, conceived 
it proper to advertise farms. 

The back-to-the-farm publicists made special efforts to get 
farm laborers from the cities and immigrants from the cities 
and Europe. As one editorial writer said, Chicago and New 
York City had “enough idle and partially-employed men” 
to provide all the necessary farm labor but the “trouble lies 
in bringing the two together.” ** So the Labor Bureau of the 
State Department of Agriculture sent agents who solicited 
laborers in New York City. Labor bureau officials concluded, 
however, that most native-born Americans refused to leave 
the city in part because of its saloons; the bureau sought to 
attract immigrants into the ranks of farm laborers.*? Rejec- 
tion of the long hours and low wages on farms, however, was 
probably more responsible for keeping people in the city. 
Aided by federal immigration authorities, the bureau fur- 
nished farmers with a few thousand laborers each year. Fail- 
ure to get more laborers did not much disturb the bureau, 
which concluded that the settlement of vacant farms was the 
more important objective.** Farm jobs, moreover, were few 
in number. 

So the State Department of Agriculture encouraged immi- 
grants to take up farms. Its agents solicited them in New 
York City through lecturers, literature distribution, and per- 
sonal contacts. Agents worked especially among Slavic and 
north European nationalities. State officials advertised New 
York farm opportunities in north European newspapers; 
sent literature to Europe; and one agent even tried, with 
little success, to contact Scandinavian immigrants just as 
they left their native countries.*® Representatives from sev- 
eral European countries were guided in their investigation 
of New York farms. Only a few immigrants, however, took 
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up farms. They formed small farm colonies, such as the 
Bohemian in Tompkins county and the Italian in Madison 
county. The example of immigrants who had farms probably 
was more influential in building up these colonies than any 
publicity campaign. 

Although the advocates of rural repopulation were en- 
thusiastic, their enthusiasm did not result in any mass move- 
ment to the land. This was not surprising because they sel- 
dom got beyond the “talking stage.”” They held meetings 
and planned programs, but little more was heard of these 
programs again. They publicized the farms of New York but 
westerners and city people suspected the publicity as selling 
poor farms. Between 1880 and 1920 census figures revealed 
a quite steady decline in the number of New York farms. Im- 
migrants, on the whole, stayed in the cities. Each year only a 
few thousand laborers left the cities to work on farms 
through the appeals of the State Department of Agriculture. 

Failure in rural repopulation meant more attention to 
those already on farms. To keep children satisfied on farms 
one writer said that farmers should make less “sordid and 
laborious” lives for them.*® Various writers urged communi- 
ty organizations to inspire country boys with a love of farm 
life. They especially urged farmers “to wake up and put 
themselves in touch with modern conditions” by adopting 
new techniques of farming. They advised farmers to become 
“progressive,” to read farm papers, and to follow the advice 
of agencies of farm research. 

Farm papers like The Rural New-Yorker and American 
Agriculturist gave extensive reports on new methods and 
ideas of farming. Farm organizations, such as the Western 
New York Horticultural Society and the New York State 
Grange, stressed contentment with farm life and the adop- 
tion of new farm methods.*! Railroad companies sponsored 
“farm specials” which made stops throughout the state to 
enable farmers to see exhibits and to hear lecturers on farm- 
ing.4? They distributed literature on new methods of farm- 
ing and hired agents who visited and advised farmers. In 
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1910 the New York Central Railroad bought two abandoned 
farms for demonstrating ‘‘some of the wonderful possibilities 
of the soil and the adaptation of special crops to meet local 
conditions.” ** The United States Department of Agriculture 
promoted demonstration farms, as in Tompkins and Cayuga 
counties where about sixty farmers agreed to demonstrate 
the application of practices advocated by the Department.‘ 
The Department worked with the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, which was increasingly concerned with 
the education of farmers and the scientific study of agricul- 
ture. The College promoted the Farmers’ Institutes, develop- 
ed the extension service, and helped in farm experiment 
station work.*® In 1904 the College received new impetus in 
its activities when the state undertook its support. 

Advocates of new farm methods and ideas became in- 
creasingly convinced that the successful farm stood out for 
“its thorough and complete organization for business.’’** 
They hoped that farmers would talk with familiarity about 
matters like balanced feed rations, scientific breeding of 
animals, and soil chemistry. They urged farmers to grow 
crops suited to each soil type. They especially urged the 
raising of legumes, which were needed to feed dairy cows at 
a time when increased milk consumption and expanded 
transportation stimulated dairying. They also encouraged 
the growing of fruits and vegetables. Most strongly they 
advised farmers to adopt intensive methods of farming with 
emphasis not only on bigger yields per acre but also on the 
rate of production per man. They contended that the farmer 
who once had used the most “muscle” was the most success- 
ful; now, however, the most successful farmer could not rely 
just on ‘“‘muscle.’” Farmers, they said, must cut costs of pro- 
duction through “‘the strictest application of the business 
principles to the business of farming.” They must, for ex- 
ample, eliminate “boarder cows” who did not produce much 
milk. Farmers were always to ask whether their activities 
paid, and, if not, why not. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century the advocates 
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of new farm methods largely reflected the beliefs that as 
much land as possible should be tilled and that any man 
could become a farmer save for learning a few essentials 
and buying land, stock, and tools. They felt that the realiza- 
tion of these beliefs would relieve their fears about produc- 
tion and social stability. They saw that changes in available 
land resources and in markets undermined their beliefs. But 
they were unwilling to accept drastic changes in an estab- 
lished pattern of land use, although their advice to farmers 
often necessitated such changes. Soil investigators, for ex- 
ample, blamed farmers for failing to make proper use of soil 
by not raising crops suited to the appropriate soil types. They 
advised farmers that certain farm lands were fit only for 
growing trees—a ‘‘crop” for which most farmers could not 
afford to wait. Carried to its logical conclusion—as it was in 
the state reforestation program of the 1930’s—their advice 
meant abandonment of land from ordinary farm uses and 
restriction of the number of farm units. Likewise, their ad- 
vice to combine two or more farms meant the loss of one or 
more farm units. Although they urged, as time went on, the 
the adoption of new methods and changes in the number 
and use of farm units, they bewailed the rural exodus and 
sought to negate their advice by urging rural repopulation. 
It was some time before they concluded that the number 
and size of farm units were secondary to considerations of 
whether the land was well used and ‘“‘the best possible farm 
people” were developed.‘ 

From the ranks of these advocates in the years around 1900 
came a few individuals who perceived some of the implica- 
tions of the spread of new farm methods and ideas. Liberty 
Hyde Bailey said in effect that the purpose of the new tech- 
niques and ideas was not mainly to accommodate those wish- 
ing to farm but rather that they were the basis of ‘the new 
agriculture.” ** He said that “every intelligent farmer’ ex- 
perimented “‘in a transition period as respects the methods 
and objects of farming.” *® The ‘‘new agriculture” represent- 
ed the concentration of energies, aided by the most advanced 
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techniques of efficient production, on the best lands already 
claimed for farms. The criteria of effort became the most 
efficient use (as measured in dollars and cents) of a given 
piece of land. No longer was emphasis laid on assuring eco- 
nomic opportunity (as represented by a farm) to all comers. 
Only the “progressive” farmer who produced most efficiently 
proved his claim to a farm. As the director of the state ex 
periment station at Geneva said, the quality and not the 
number of farmers was most important.®*® No longer could 
the need for agricultural production be solved simply by 
increasing the number of farmers. The implementation (such 
as machinery, fertilizers, and modern barns) of new tech- 
niques required much capital which many farmers, especially 
on the hills, failed to acquire. Such farmers often left agri- 
cultural production in the hands of those who had capital 
to expand farm operations. Obviously then, such a situation 
undermined older ideas of agriculture and contributed to 
the “new agriculture” which Bailey accepted. 

The widespread interest of non-farmers in rural matters 
partly prompted Bailey’s recognition of a “new agriculture.” 
Like the critical farm writers, Bailey separated the “real 
working farmers’ from the non-farmers.*' Bailey felt sur- 
prised that within a few years political groups, railroads, 
trade boards, banks, and philanthropic and social betterment 
societies showed considerable concern with the promotion of 
agriculture.®? He feared “that many of the groups assembled 
professedly in the interests of country life may really have 
ulterior motives.’” He warned “‘that capitalistic and consoli- 
dated interests” should “not get hold of country affairs and 
dominate them as they have too often dominated city 
affairs.”’ He felt that these “outsiders” had justified demands 
for more and cheaper farm produce. But he believed that 
farmers should run their own affairs and guide agricultural 
developments. Such developments, he felt, could be handled 
best by progressive farmers. 

Social Darwinism made Bailey more appreciative of the 
progressive farmer and the “new agriculture.” It provided 
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a means of analyzing and justifying the agricultural changes 
in terms of a broad view of human affairs. Under its influ- 
ence, Bailey and a few others concluded that the progressive 
farmer was the fit person who survived. Because his survival 
was decreed by natural law, they said, it was fruitless to be- 
moan the failure of some farmers to remain on the farm. 


Isaac Phillips Roberts, Bailey’s predecessor as dean of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, formulated the 
application of Darwinism to agriculture as follows: “The 
law of ‘the survival of the fittest’ up to the present time 
[1896] has not been operative among agriculturists. It has 
been truthfully said that anybody could farm; that was, but 
is no longer true. When the soil was fresh and soft and rich. 
and required the minimum of skill and effort to secure crops. 
those most unfitted for rural occupations could easily secure 
a competence and even a surplus.” ** All this was changed 
he said, because: “Competition in agriculture, as in other 
things, has become severe, and he who does not have a lik- 
ing for and understand his profession must, sooner or later, 
find employment with and be directed by those who either 
naturally or by training are better fitted to battle with the 
more difficult conditions which surround us. From this time 
on, the law of ‘the survival of the fittest’ will prevail in agri- 
culture.” 

Bailey was early in his life an enthusiast of Darwin’s writ- 
ings and served as an assistant to Asa Gray who became the 
first leading champion of Darwin among Americans.** It 
was inevitable, Bailey said, that the farmer who raised the 
most potatoes per acre would crowd out of business the 
farmer who failed to raise as much.** It was part of ‘‘the in 
evitable struggle for existence’ and the inefficient farmer 
who raised less potatoes moved to town where “under the 
hand of an employer, he may succeed” while he was useless 
‘‘on the farm except as a hireling.” The departure of such a 
farmer and the abandonment of farms, continued Bailey, 
created no reason for worry because some land deserved to 
be abandoned, because Americans were never again to be a 
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rural people, and because the lack of virgin land made in- 
tensive cultivation necessary for maintaining production. 
There was no need to feel that agricultural production de- 
pended primarily on the number of farms because the qual- 
ity of the farmers really came first.°° The fit farmers who 
survived were able to increase production even though the 
number of farmers had declined. The ‘biological law” sim- 
ply guaranteed the presence of progressive farmers who 
would maintain adequate production.* 

In the eyes of Bailey and a few others the door of agricul- 
ture began to close for all comers in search of opportunity 
and fortune. Only fit farmers who survived the ‘new agricul- 
ture” rightfully were in the ranks of farm owners. In the 
first decade of the twentieth century, however, most com- 
mentators on farming did not accept the closed door in agri- 
culture and sought to check the decreasing number of farm- 
ers. T'wo decades later state officials no longer sought to get 
people onto abandoned farms.** Researchers classified farms 
in terms of the “new agriculture’ and the state began to 


purchase abandoned farms unsuited for modern farming. 
They had all come to believe that closing the door of agri- 
culture was necessary and desirable. 
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A LETTER FROM THE FRONT 


Edited by Pau J. ENGEL * 


The author of this letter, George W. Maret, Sergeant, Com- 
pany E, 44th Regiment, New York State Volunteers, was com- 
missioned at Albany on the 2Ist day of August 1861 and dis- 
charged on the 31st day of May 1862 at Philadelphia by reason 
of Surgeon’s Certificate of Disability. 


Halls Hill 
Camp Butterfield, Va. 
Jan. 26th, 1862 

Dear Parents: 


We are yet as deep in the mud as before, but we can see 
the sun now once in a while, which makes it feel a great deal 
better than to have this dark, lowering kind of weather that 
we have been blessed with for the last 14 days, but there is not 
prospect of there being good dry walking till the frost gets 
completely out of the ground which from present appearances 
won't be long. 

The boys now while they have some money left, are buying 
boots the biggest part, but there are some who go in the fancy 
things, such as buying pork steak, which only cost them 16 cts. 
a lb., which is quite steep for them as it only costs in the City 
of Washington 8 cts. a lb., so you can see just what profit they, 
that is the sutlers. make, on such things, that is I suppose just 
about the best business that there is about now, as our sutlers’ 
clerk told me the other day that they took in on pay day in clean 
cash $368.00, of which all of 34 was clear gain. Monday Jan. 
20th they took in $276.00, and their daily receipts will not fall 
short of $180.00 every day, and those are nice receipts for these 
times, it would be just the best thing that could be done for the 


* Mr. Engel, educated in the public scheols of New York City and the 
College of the City of New York, is a member of the American Stock Ex- 
change and of the firm of Chas. Weinstein & Company. 
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soldiers to have all this sutling stoped as they would save a 
great deal more of money, I now of some of the boys in our 
company that owed the sutler $13.00 for 2 months, for which 
they had bought Butter Oysters, figs, raizens, candy and segars, 
so when they had just $11.00 coming to them, for they only 
recd $26.00 for 2 months wages, and the sutlers bill is taken 
out of that before they receive anything, our Company owed 
him for 2 month’s stuff $562.85 cts, and we only have 92 
men. We had 95 when we left Albany, but 2 died and one re- 
ceived a medical discharge and he owed the Sutler $7.00 for just 
about 3 weeks provisions, so it is no wonder if they do not get 
fat and rich. 

The pencil which I hope you find inside is a genuine 
Secession thing, which is found with a poizoned bullet in a 
deserted house, of which the father and son are now both in 
the Secesh Army at Manasses, that is what a Union man that 
lives about 14 of a mile from the house says, the Union man’s 
name is Bahrot and he is from Dutchess Co. near Rhinebeck, 
but he has lived out here, for the last 10 years, but he left his 
place when the secesh were around here, and lived in the City 
of Washington til the coast was clear and then he went to 
his place again he lives about 2 miles from Falls Church 
Villiage, the pencil and knife and Bullet and a hymn book I 
found in a womans work box as the family only had left the 
house for about 4 days when we were on picket last, and they 
could not take all their things with them, so they left them at the 
mercy of the Union boys, the hymn book was printed in Rich- 
mond, one of the boys got a secesh Shn plaster for 60 cts., which 
I tried to get but he would not let me have, they had only taken 
their bed clothes and clothes that they use and wear, with there 
stove and such things, and the boys had permission to take and 
get what they wanted, which I will bet they did, as everything 
of value was taken, and that is the way it is done, all over 
down here in deserted houses everything that the boys can 
use or not is taken, they even brought their knap sacks full of 
Squashes, cabbage and such thngs back to camp and one of the 
boys caught the dog and cat along with him to camp, and dogs 
we have got all that is necessary for any dog merchant to have 
as the boys steal every dog that they can come acrost, The 
bullet I can not send in a letter or I would just to let you see 
what kind of a thing they are but I will try and work some 
plan or other yet, so you can get it. 

Our Redg’t had such a good name whey they left Albany but 
they are fast losing it now as there is gambling going on every 
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night in the Camp now, and that if it is found out by outsiders 
will not tend to our benifit, and the Old woman, for he ain’t fit 
to be called a Chaplain, done a nice thing the other day that 
has lowered him very much in the estimation of those few that 
liked him, when he joined the Redg’t in Albany he said that 
all that he should ask for pay, would be his Bread and Butter, 
these are his very words, and all the rest he would give to the 
sick in the hospital, but what does he do when pay day came, 
he he certified which is the same, as swearing, that he had a 
servant and that he drew forage for a horse, either one of 
which he has never had or done, while he has been in the 
Redg’t which can be proven by any man in Redg’t. Just 
think of it a man that professes to be a follower of Christ, ob- 
taining money under false pretences, is he fit to lead us to that 
Haven of rest, a man who gets up Sundays and makes prayers 
that would sicken any one, and during the week gives lectures 
of the Holy land, and tells of his travels as man that came very 
highly recommended as an honest, faithful Christian, doing 
things that in the northern states would stamp him as a per- 
jured man, well he obtained about $90 by it, and we are to have 
a new Chaplain that will no doubt end the whole matter, but 
it is by such men that our government is swindled by these 
wolves in sheeps clothing, he should be tared and feathered 
and drained out of the service, but the shoulder straps prevent 
that, as he ranks and draws the pay of captain of Cavalry which 
is $146.00 a month he draws just $33.50 more than a Captain of 
Infantry, his pay had not ought to be over $50 a month as that 
just about all that he earns any how, he preaches once on Sun- 
day and carries around track sand papers after he gets through 
preaching, and lectures twice in the week, and that is about all 
he does unless he is asked over to the hospital to sit with the 
sick boys, and what is more yet just think of a Chaplain that 
the Lieut Col. writes his sermons for, not because he cant write 
but because his sermons are like a school boys first attempt at 
writing Compositions, well I think that I have given you a good 
history, of the Chaplian up to the present day, but I hope 
that in his future years he will repent of what he did in this 
Reg’t and come out a wiser and better man. 

The next man that I wish to show up is the doctor, . . . He 
is from the City of Albany. I shall divide it in 3 parts. Ist. What 
was his course of medicine. 2nd. What is said of him. & 3rdly, 
What had ought to be done with him. 

Ist. Supposing that you are Sick, well you go to the docters 
at Sick call, his tent was on top of the hill to the rear of Camp, 
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where the wind could blow right through you, his first question 
would be? What is the matter with you, well you would tell 
him I am now supposing that you have the same complaint with 
which nearly all of the boys had, namely dysintery you would 
tell him, he would then say to the steward, give this man a dose 
of Salts, which of coarse would not stop it well the next day you 
go up again, he would then ask you how it had worked on you, 
well he would give you another dose of Saltz. to stop the dysin- 
tery. The next day you go up again this time he gives you a 
pill or two, well you can not eat while you are taking such 
medicine, and are as weak as you can be, he then gives you on 
the 4tht morning a doze of Castor Oil and laudinum, and that 
is sure to lay you flat, your are realy now subject to desease and 
that is just the way that we had so many sick with the measles, 
well we suppose that you have the measles you would then be 
taken to the Hospital tent there with but one blanket to lay on 
the Cold ground, and this is just about the way that we had so 
many die of “Inflamation on the lungs,” sick dogs are treated 
better than this and his excuse that he did not have a good 
place to keep them is a fabrication, as the Hospital which is 
now used was empty when we came and he could have got it 
very easy in the first place, by just asking for it, and he ought to 
have known that a change such as we had would lay a great 
many of us up with sicness. 

2nd. The boys say it without any fear at all, that his treat- 
ment at the hospital, was more as if they were horses, and they 
the horses receive better care than what the sick get. As he 
would go there and leave a few powders and would be off again. 

3rd. He should be examined by a Medical board and see 
whether he is fit for a doctor or no, as whether he is anything else 
but an experimenter to see how medicines works on the boys, 
and this soon as soon as it can be done, for a man who for one 
week will use Saltz, the next Pills, the next week Castor Oil, 
and Laudinum, and then to cure you give you quinine and 
Opium is not fit for a docter, but ke has been complained off to 
the Brigade Surgeon, that he has began to study his docters 
books, but thank God, he has but very few patients now, as the 
boys are quite healthy and And if an order should come for us 
to march the boys will leave the hospital in a great hurry, as 
nearly all of them are convalesient, and if we had some dry good 
weather, they would all be back to camp, we have lost altogether 
15 of our boys since we have been in the land of Virginia, while 
a Pennsylvania Redg’t. that lays next to us and who came out a 
month and a half before we did have only lost altogether 5 men, 
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but they have a couple of first class Docters, and the 17th 
N.Y.S.V. who have have been out here, have lost more than 30 
and have sick in the hospitals at Georgetown and Washington, 
to the the no. of 25, while we have but 5, and the Pennsylvania 
Redg’t, have none at all in Washington, the 17th have have 
been here, since the month of June, and they laid at Fort Cor- 
coran at the battle of Bulls Run, and they have not been in 
any battle or Skirmish, or anything else since they have been 
here, and they should be something hardened and Climated 
after having laid here so long, but they are a hard lot any way 
you take them. 7 were arrested in Alexandre this week, who 
after They had been paid off went there to have a spree, but the 
Provost Guard, picked them up and they will no doubt be 
punished for it, by being Court Martialed, and then it will go 
hard with. 

We had our 2nd drill since New Years, on Friday, Jan. 24th, 
and my first for the last 6 weeks, as I could not, I fell away so 
with a cold and fever that I was as thin as a shadow, but I am 
all right again now, and am as hungry as a bear all the time, 
it would surprize to see how I can slay a chunck of fat meat, it is 
just as good as butter. I get tired and all the boys too of having 
meat all the time, so the cooks make soup, and boil Hominy and 
Rice very often for a change, and it comes very acceptable, all 
the boys look fat and healthy now as can be, we have had as a 
general thing baked beans 2 or 3 times a week, and they are tip 
top too, but the meanest things that we get is salt lean Beef, or 
Salt Horse as the boys call it and Hard biscuit, these latter are so 
hard that a hammer is nessicary sometimes to break them small 
enough so that they can be eaten, for it would be next to impos- 
ible to bite a piece out of one of them, as a man would break 
his teath before he could get a piece out of one of them. 

Gen. Butterfield is using every way to make his brigade the 
best around in the service, to that end he makes us drill more 
than any other brigade, in the division, and in every that it is 
possible to make the boys do and drill more, he will have, if he 
would take 2 Regt’s out and put a couple decent Reg’t he then 
would have a better brigade, than he has, they make us drill 
a great more than if a couple of good Regt had thier places. 
That is the 17 N.Y. and Stockton’s Michigan, which latter has 
only about 300 men and they are a sweet looking set. 

We are ready if ordered to march, and can turn out as large 
a lot as any of the companies as our boys have not any chance 
to show themselves yet, and they are longing for an opportunity 
as we have laid in this one spot so long that the boys have got 
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tired, and then our drill embraces nothing that is new, it is 
about the same thing all the time and the boys have got as they 
say “played out with it,” but it is important that they should 
know every thing to perfection, so as to be ready at any moment 
for any of the casualities of war, and it is because of this that so 
many of our boys have rec’d a position in other Redg’ts in the 
division. And more are yet trying, indeed the Gen. has made it 
an order, that the Serj’t’s shall be examined twice a week by 
this he intends no doubt that we shall be fit for Lieuts, well it is 
a tip top good idea, and we have a good opportunity, as we have 
time because we can not drill because of the mud, and rain, we 
had a part of clear day, but our hopes of clear weather is now 
prayed, for, while I write it is raining very nearly as hard as it 
can poure, but we think that Saturday will be about as muddy 
as it has been any time for the last 14 days. But then its all right, 
only wood is getting quite scarce, and we have to go a great 
ways for it, it would surprize any one to come out here and see 
the difference in the looks of the woods, about 2 month’s ago 
we only had to go about 200 feet and get all the wood that we 
wanted, but the boys had permission to glog their tents and 
that took a great deal of timber, and then they got stoves for 
the tents, and took wood, and of corse our Cook fires had to keep 
a going and all these took all the wood that there was around 
within a mile of the camps of the brigade. And the wood that 
we now use has to be drawn for us as it is to far from camp to 
carry it. 

Another one of our boys, has gone to his last resting place, 
he was taken sick on Thursday night and died on Friday after- 
noon at about 1% past 2 o'clock, his disease was no doubt, remit- 
tant fever, Friday morning he was taken to the hospital, it was 
the most sudden death that we have had in the Reg’t so far, 
and here it is no more than Justice to the members of Co. E. to 
say that have done a truly Christian deed, as soon as his death 
was heard they resolved, that his bones should not rest in the 
State of Virginia, where they would have, to have been put if 
they had not showed such noble principles, as his parents are 
poor, and could not raize money enough, they these five set to 
work with a petition, and in a very short time they raized $45.00, 
and the Capt. he make it $50.00, so now his bones will rest in 
his own noble State, they all say lets not bury one of the boys 
in this land lets send them home, and his father and stepmother 
how pleased they will be to have him there where he can sleep 
his long, long, sleep, by the side of his mother, he was liked 
by all that knew him, indeed his free and open heart won him 
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warm friends, but God has seen fit to take him to himself, and 
may we all profit by the lesson that it teaches us, namely, to be 
ready when our time shall come “for it cometh as a thief in the 
night,” these fevers have laid a great many of our brave Northren 
troops low who came to sustain the Nation’s honer, but who 
grim death has snatched away, and the many graves that are 
now in this land of Virginia while excite tears from the inhabi- 
tant and passes by in future years, would that means were 
always handy to send the dead to their living friends in the 
Northren States, and these graves silent, and unnamed as many 
are would be in the land of their friends for many there are 
that their friends would sooner have near them, but it is in 
many cases imposible, Co. E. has sent every one of their dead 
home to thier friends, which is more than a great many of the 
other Co. have done, but we only have of 16 that have died 
out of the regt, 5 buried in the soil of Virginia, but who can 
tell how many more will not be, Ahy, we are all of us liable to 
stay here till the last trumpet, shall awake the dead for their 
graves. 

We had a grand Brigade Walking March on Friday with the 
other 3 Regts in the Brigade, and the 44th outwalked any and 
all of them, for we have the wind and the bottom too to the 
Ellsworth’s, we walked clean through a regiment that was posted 
22 paces in front of us, oh! you ought to see the Brig. Gen. 
laugh I thought he would fall off his horse, he had us walking 
sO as to get warm as it was quite cold, he told the Col. that he 
would match us with any Regt. in the service on a walk for a 
mile, for $500.00, oh!, how that tickled the boys, for he has 
always been down on us since we came here because he could 
not drill with the poorest Reg’t in his brigade, but he thinks 
quite different now, as we, the sons of Old New York don’t 
turn our back to anything in the service, for drill, walking or 
work of any kind, for as the boys say, “we are the boys that fear 
no noize, although we are far from home,” the Gen. has quite 
a lot of big officers come to see and then our band has to come 
and play for him and his company, so that is something as these 
3 other bands in Brigade besides ours. 

I fear that I am trying your patience, but as I sit I can write 
so easy that I hardly know how swift the time is passing, so I 
shall have to bring this long uninteresting letter to a close, with 
marty kind regards for friends and acquaintes, I remain, 


Yours respectfully, 
SERG. G. W. MARET, 
Co. E 44 Regt., N.Y.S.V. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Treason: The Story of Disloyalty and Betrayal in American 
History. By NATHANIEL Weyt. (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1950. Pp. x, 491. $4.50) 


Never before in so-called peacetime have Americans been so 
concerned with treason as they are at the present. Surprisingly, 
no comprehensive history of American treason has appeared 
belore the present study although many a specific episode has 
been widely described. The present author finds that in the 
past treason in America attempted to take the form of domestic 
movements of destruction. Today, by contrast, it is the weapon 
of totalitarian states bent on world domination. 

Here are the fascinating stories of General Charles Lee, who 
came so close to defeating American Independence, of Aaron 
Burr’s grandiose dream to win an empire, kidnap the president 
and seize the American Navy, and of the curious crew who trailed 
in his wake, General James Wilkinson, Burr’s own tragic beau- 
tiful daughter, Theodosia, the Blennerhassetts and their never- 
never-land island. 

the Mormon rebellion—it may astonish some today to recall 
how anti-legal Mormonism once was—is described in a chapter 
and so is “John Brown, Armed Prophet.” ‘Two chapters deal 
with the sad days of the War Between the States and the 
Copperhead Cabals, Vallandigham, the New York Insurrection- 
ists and the fire are recounted in swiftly moving detail. A 
chapter on treason in World War I leads into accounts of 
America Firsters. 

Here is an extensive study of the case of Alger Hiss, of 
Whittaker Chambers, the pumpkin papers, of Judith Coplon, of 
the Red seditionists and Judge Harold R. Medina. Here are 
intriguing chapters labelled, for example, “Female Turncoats” 
with accounts of Lady Haw Haw, Axis Sally, Tokyo Rose. Here 
are cases of treason within the army, including even Sgt. Provoo. 
Here is the strange case of Ezra Pound. More than a third 
of the book in fact deals with the melodramatic stories of those 
who betrayed America during World War 11 or since. 

Surveying the record of treason and disloyality, Mr. Weyl 
is impressed with the strength and viability of American insti- 
tutions throughout a series of major national ordeals. He notes 
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that, significantly, the United States is the only nation which 
defines the crime of treason in its Constitution in order to 
protect political dissenters from persecution. Over the long 
run his is a happy conclusion. We have weathered internal 
and external crises without destroying individual freedom. 
Let us hope the future is as cheerful. 


New Haven, Conn. ALAN |. JONEs 


Stories of Cortland County. By BrerTHA EVELETH BLODGETT. 
(Cortland County Historical Society, Cortland, N. Y., 1952. 
Pp. iv, 307. $2.75) 


Local historians, eager to put rich material they have at hand 
in permanent form, inevitably soon make the acquaintance ol 
the local printer. Almost invariably they find the publisher- 
editor of their local paper—who is usually the owner too, of 
the local print shop—the best of friends. Often a satisfying 
deal is worked out by which columns originally carried in the 
weekly paper are fitted for perpetuation in book form. In 
any case the local historian finds the printer-publisher a source 
of helpful tips on cutting financial corners as well as a repository 
of the spiciest items in the community picture. The owner- 
editor of the Cortland Standard, Cortland, New York, is typical. 
In the introduction to the current volume its author freely 
admits that without the backing of that paper this book could 
not have been printed. 

In fact the volume is the child of the happy marriage in 
Cortland of the two forces that probably do the most in our 
New York State scene to preserve local history, the county 
historical society and the community paper, for this little book 
is Publication No. 1 of the Cortland County Historical Society 
and it is they who have added the notes and useful indices. 

In the first sentence of the foreword the author disclaims 
any intention of writing a complete history of Cortland County. 
Rather she has told a collection of good Cortland stories. She 
has told them, too, in a style that would prove comprehensible 
and stimulating to the young people who, it is expected, would 
be the chief users of this volume. The need for adequate Cort- 
land County material for use in the 7th grade social studies 
classes of the state, where it is required by New York State 
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statute that local history be taught, has been felt as acutely 
in Cortland as elsewhere. 

The author has bona fides for undertaking her task. The 
Blodgett family came into Cortland County in 1805, paddling 
a boat up the Tioughnioga River with all their earthly posses- 
sions and their eight children. The Blodgetts bought their 
first farm from Elkanah Watson. They have always been a 
family of collectors. Every book, program and pamphlet relat- 
ing to Cortland County that came into Blodgett hands seems 
to have been preserved. Moreover, third generation Alonzo 
D. Blodgett, who attained the ripe age of ninety-one, all his 
life made scrapbooks from local newspapers. These his descend- 
ant has made full use of. 

She has arranged her material in roughly chronological style 
ending with two chapters of “Cortland County's Hall of Fame” 
and “Hints for Future Halls of Fame.” Seven illustrations and 
a map are followed by the aforementioned indices, one an index 
by name and another by subject. There are doubtless a few 


errors of fact in this book but overwhelmingly it is a needed 
book, well done. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 


Trenton Falls Yesterday & Today. By Howarp Tuomas. (Pros- 
pect Books, Prospect, New York, 1951. Pp. x, 177. $3.00) 


The springtime, when rains have melted the Adirondack snow 
and swollen the tumbling cascade of Trenton Falls, north of 
Utica, is the best of times to see this Central New York rival 
to Niagara. That title may seem at first glance absurd. Yet 
Trenton Falls did once equal Niagara in popularity and its 
celebrated hostelry, Moore’s Hotel, was the rendezvous of celeb- 
rities from all over the world. 


The author of the present volume opens his first chapter 
with a quotation from the plaque installed on a boulder near 
the powerhouse of the Niagara-Mohawk Power Corporation at 
Trenton Falls: “In commemoration of the visit of Secretary of 
State William H. Seward and the Diplomats of Seven Nations 
to Moore’s Hotel, August 18, 1863. These Representatives here 
agreed to advise their Countries against recognition of the 
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Confederacy, a decision which hastened the end of the War 
between the States.” Of course in his careful text Mr. Thomas 
does rather admit that there are a few flaws in the account always 
treasured at the Falls of the important step taken on that August 
18, 1863, junket to Trenton. Be that as it may, the diplomats 
came and saw, whether they were conquered or not. 

The romantics of the mid 1800's, with their penchant for 
tumbling waters and forest glen, found Trenton Falls just 
their dish. George William Curtis declared: “Trenton is the 
summer song of rest,” Harriet Martineau: “The moon hung 
like a gem over the darkness of the ravine,” Washington Irving: 
“The murmur of the neighboring falls lulls me to a delirious 
summer nap.” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow more prosaically 
affirmed, “A nice hotel, and a good host, fond of music and 
art and possessing two parlor organs and a piano, and rooms 
full of pictures.” 

In his account of the Falls Mr. Thomas does full justice to 
the remarkable Moore Family, proprietors of the “nice hotel” 
and hosts extraordinary who made the Falls Victorian America’s 
goal. Nearby Downer’s Grove for a half century was a favorite 
picnic spot for Oneida and Herkimer Counties and the Trenton 
Agricultural Fair and the Methodist Camp Ground attracted 
thousands of visitors. Jenny Lind spent a week at Moore's in 
1851 and scratched her name on a window pane with her 
diamond ring. 

This is the story that Howard Thomas has told, and told 
very well, from its first beginnings to present day, when Trenton 
Falls has been chained for hydroelectric power and the waters 
that once stirred thrilling ecstasies in the Victorian breast are 
now utilized to supply light and power for the Utica-Rome area. 

The book, pleasantly printed and generously illustrated, 
preserves a bright fragment in the kaleidoscope of New York. 


Utica RALPH KRAMER 


The First Hundred Years of The Mount Sinai Hospital of New 
York, 1852-1952. By JosepH Hirscn and Beka DoHeRty. 
(Random House, New York, 1952. Pp. 364. $5.) 


The first full century of Mount Sinai Hospital of New York 
has seen it in three locations: in 1852 the Jews’ Hospital came 
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into existence and three years later occupied a modest building 
on 28th Street (incidentally, the first list of donations indicates 
one of $250 from “‘a priest,” indicating thus early the non-sectar- 
ian nature of the venture). By a special act of the New York 
State Legislature in 1866 the fourteen-year old hospital became 
the Mount Sinai in deference to its now recognized non- 
sectarian purposes. In 1870 the hospital moved uptown to 
Lexington Avenue and 66th Street. In 1904 the nucleus of 
the vast group of buildings that constitute the present hospital 
at Fifth Avenue and 100th Street was established and formally 
dedicated. 


The authors of the present volume have told the story of 
the Hospital in terms of the men who built it and their achieve- 
ments, the buildings in which it has been housed, the donations 
that have enabled its work. They have told it, too, in terms 
of the concurrent growth of medicine, of the growth of the 
society of which the hospital was a part. They emphasized, for 
example, that the draft riots of the Civil War are as much a 
part of the hospital story as any event that ever happened within 
its walls. The Jews’ Hospital, being in the center of the riots, 
was the asylum for their dead and injured. A direct result 


was the Hospital’s adoption of non-sectarianism as its policy 
ever since. 


The authors say, “A hospital is neither buildings nor men. 
It is not a place where doctors treat patients, nor a place where 
patients are treated by doctors. It is not a place in which direc- 
tors organize philanthropy, nor perform their jobs. It is not 
a center of research, nor the place where medical students begin 
to learn how to be doctors.” The hospital is a sum of all these 
and more. Hirsh and Doherty have made the story of 
Mount Sinai such. 

The careful organization of the book is shown by the twelve 
appendixes which range from one on the chronology of out- 
standing events in the hospitai’s history through listings of 
officers and trustees, superintendents and directors, standing 
committees, the present medical and surgical staff, the topics 
of various lectures given on noted lectureships, legacies, bequests, 
endowments and research funds. An adequate index closes 
the volume. 


New York City LEvi JACOBSON 
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R. R. Bowker: Militant Liberal. By E. McCiunc FLEeMine. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1952. Pp. xiv, 
400 $5.00) 


As the presidential election year of 1880 loomed on the 
horizon, several Republicans were not a little disturbed. While 
the Hayes administration had moved in the direction of restor- 
ing honest government, Grantism still lay like a fall-time 
London fog over the Republican party, which was amenable 
to the wishes not of Carl Schurz and Dorman B. Eaton but of 
James G. Blaine and Roscoe Conkling. How to dispel the 
fog and allow the sun of reform to shine freely was indeed 
a problem. To Richard Rogers Bowker it seemed—in light 
of the 1872 revolt and fiasco—that an immediate plan of action 
called for all liberals to combine, demonstrate their strength 
at the polls, convince regular Republican party managers that 
they held the balance-of-power, and threaten to bolt the party 
if a suitable presidential nomination were not made in 1880 
and concessions to liberalism placed in the platform at the 
convention. 


Bowker, Salem-born in 1848, had passed most of his youthful 


years in New York City. Upon graduation from its Free Acad- 
emy (now The City College) in 1868, he became city editor 
and then literary editor of the Evening Mail. By 1873 he had 
also joined the staff of Frederick Leypoldt’s book-trade journal 
The Publishers’ Weekly. Two years later he bowed out from 
the Mail, agreed to write a weekly column of book news for 
the Tribune, and took up full-time duties as editor of the 
Weekly. In 1876 he, Leypoldt and Melvil Dewey helped to 
launch The Library Journal and the American Library Asso- 
ciation, two undertakings with which Bowker was ever to be 
associated. 

Since college days Bowker had developed a keew interest in 
a liberal program that embraced tariff and civil service reform, 
and he had formed and joined groups striving towards realiza- 
tion of that goal. In 1879 he initiated the “Young Scratchers” 
movement in New York, which achieved 2 heartwarming success 
in challenging the election of Conkling’s handpicked gubernator- 
ial nominee. Thus emboldened, Bowker and others organized 
the Independents throughout the nation; secured “properly in- 
structed state delegations to the national Republican conven- 
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tion”; and there wrote a civil service plank into the platform 
and halted a third term move for Grant. In 1884, disgusted 
with the nomination of Blaine by the Chicago convention, the 
Republican Independents (dubbed “Mugwumps” by party 
regulars) enthusiastically endorsed the Democratic candidate 
Grover Cleveland; and, doubtless, greatly influenced the voting 
in crucial New York State which Cleveland carried by a plurality 
of 1,149 votes. 

With the Mugwump victory, however, no golden day dawned. 
lariff reform, for example, went down to constant Congressional 
defeat. By 1900 Bowker—who two years before had been 
instrumental in establishing the Reform Club in New York 
City—was convinced that a third party was imperative, for to 
the lack of needed reform had now been added the issue of 
imperialism. But the third party proved unrealizable. 

Following the mayoralty campaign of 1901 when Bowke 
supported Seth Low against a life-long but ‘lammany-backed 
friend, he withdrew more and more from public life, as his 
eyesight was rapidly failing. Still, “the original Mugwump” 
continued to hope, and work for the cause of liberalism. Although 
his last thirty years were passed in almost blindness, he 
remained to the end directing head of The Publishers’ Weekly. 

His was a full and often richly rewarding life, including as 
it did political, book trade and library activities as well as his 
labors as London representative of Harpers (1880-1882) and 
chief executive of the Edison Company of New York (1890- 
1899). And it is quite well and comprehensively recounted 
by Fleming in this amply documented volume, which also 
contains a bibliography of Bowker’s writings. 


City College, New York JosEPH A. BoROME 


James Parton, The Father of Modern Biography. By Muvron E. 
Frower. Duke University Press, Durham, N. C.: 1951. 
Pp. x 253. $4.50) 

The Writing of Biography. By CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN. 
(Boston: ‘The Writer, 1951. Pp. 31. $1.50) 


An increasingly biography-conscious generation of Americans 
is occasionally reminded of James Parton, our “first professional 
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biographer.” It is not unusuai to read high praise for his Life 
of Thomas Jefferson or the three volume Life of Andrew Jack- 
son. As a person, however, Parton remains unknown, while 
there has been surprisingly little interest in his craftsmanship. 
Dr. Flower has labored to present both the person and the 
biographical craftsman. Parton is portrayed as a_ reporter, 
editor and lecturer, a prolific contributor to many leading 
magazines, and the friend and confidant of the leading literary 
figures of his time. A student of politics and government, “Pat 
ton was a fearless crusader” who attacked a wide variety ol 
political, social and economic evils. He was a friend of labor 
and the champion of religious freethinkers. His life was marked 
by a succession of controversies in which the “tall, slender, 


and bearded” Parton was frequently an unwilling but majo 
participant. 


The author carefully examines Parton’s major biographical 
writings. Separate chapters are devoted to his lives of Horace 
Greeley, Andrew Jackson, Benjamin Franklin, and Voltaire. 
Attention is also devoted to the biographies of Aaron Burr, 


General Butler, Thomas Jefferson, and to Parton’s historical 
and biographical essays. Dr. Flower also makes a close ex- 
amination of his subject's method of work. The reader feels 
that he is sitting with Parton, in the latter’s study in New York 
or Newburyport, as the writing goes forward, and travels about 
the country during periods of research. 

This book gives generous attention to Parton’s home and 
family life, to his interests and attitudes, and to his friendships 
and business and professional associates. The author has suc 
ceeded in providing, at least for this reader, a very warm, con 
vincing portrait of his subject. The scholarship is thorough 
it must have been especially difficult to develop the story of 
Parton’s many minor interests and relationships—and the on 
ganization and presentation are clear and readable. People inte 
ested in American biography will turn frequently to this ex 
cellent study. 

Author of three biographies that were selections of the Book 
of the Month Club, Mrs. Bowen's most recent book is Jolin 
Adams and the American Revolution. In this slim booklet, based 
on a lecture at Scripps College in Claremont, California, she 
attempts to carry her “readers straight through the experience 
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of writing a biography of John Adams, second President of the 
United States.” The potential value of this small book to all 
students of literary craftsmanship is in inverse proportion to 
its size. Those interested in either John Adams or the Revolu- 
tionary period in general will be richly rewarded by its reading. 
It is hoped by this reviewer that the small number of scholarly 
critics who have been “rough” on Mrs. Bowen’s books will read 
this and repent. ° 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State University Teachers Cowlege at Cortland 


This Was Publishing. A Chronicle of the Book Trade in the 
Gilded Age. By DONALD SHEEHAN. (Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington, 1952. Pp. XIV, 288. $3.75) 


Phe business of book publishing is to many people a romantic 
and somewhat esoteric field. Viewed from the various angles 
of the publisher-business man, the author, the public, the critic, 
and even the historian, it is fascinating and intriguing. People 
without experience feel that there must be some magic in pub 


lication; it has an aura of culture, a definitiveness of authority, 
and even a presupposition of prosperity. All of these 
imprcssions, however, may be illusions. Yet there is just enough 
of glamour left to make this business, more than most, of interest 
to the general reader. 

In a popular and entertaining way, Mr. Sheehan gives a 
quick resumé of book publishing in the period from 1865 to 
1914. Then for the same period he surveys the author-publisher 
relationship. In this, of course, he had a wealth of material 
to draw on, for publishers generally have doted on their famous 
authors, have preserved correspondence, and have written 
memoirs with sidelights on the great. Authors, successful and 
otherwise, have had .“relations” with publishers. Everyone is 
interested in rewards for literary labors, contracts and royalties. 
these relations ranged from the highest ethical standards, 
courtesy, and the warmth of real friendship, to suits for breach 
of contract and literary piracy. “The Victorian era found among 
certain publishers a pride in creative work, in education and 
the uplifting of moral values, which was reflected in a noblesse 
oblige, which was a far cry from later day caution and suspicion. 
From this latter attitude arose literary agents, authors’ societies, 
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international copyright laws and trade agreements. Illustrations 
of these relationship come from a few outstanding publishers 
whose records are available and who became the “heroes of 
the story. Charles Scribner and Henry Holt appear most often 
because they left behind them a considerable body of corre 
spondence.” 

An excellent chapter deals with .“Private Publishing and 
Public Speech,” in which proper tribute is paid those publishers 
who risked censorship and obloquy in daring to publish pioneet 
ing and radical books, from Marx's Das Kapital to Sinclair's 
Jungle, or the writings of Dreiser. There is of course to us 
the less pleasant chronicle of publishers’ timidity or caution in 
touching “dangerous” works, resulting sometimes in their long 
deferred issue. This, too, is a kind of censorship. 

Perhaps the most valuable for the historian is the discussion 
of the all-important matter of distribution and the public as 
consumer. Such recent revolutions in this field as the pocket 
books, cheap editons, book clubs, and other forms of book 
subscription all had their antecedents in the latter nineteenth 
century. So, too, did price cutting, distribution sales and the 
like, although advertising of books was then in its infancy. 
This aspect of publishing, so little understood by the genera! 
public, is well treated. 

Only one or two reservations may be made. ‘The title, 
without the subtitle, gives an idea of a much wider scope, even 
for the chronological period. Some forms of publishing, such 
as that of periodicals, are barely touched. The coverage, too, as 
is appropriate in such a work as this, is not comprehensive and 
concentrates on some New York publishers. ‘The book is a 
handy one, well made and attractive, but we wish that some 
publisher’s ingenuity would devise a means of avoiding the 
grouping of notes in the back of the book where they do not 
serve as footnotes and are largely unread. 


4lbany MILTON W. HAMILTON 


Recollections of James Lenox and the Formation of His Library. 
By Henry Stevens. Revised and Elucidated by Victor 
Hugo Paltsits. (New York Public Library, New York, 1951. 
Pp. xxxvi, 187. $10.) 

James Lenox, born in 1800 at 59 Broadway, New York City 
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-the son of a Scots immigrant who had become a merchant, 
heavy investor in real estate and when he died one of the five 
richest men in New York—took his A.B. from Columbia College, 
was admitted to the New York Bar, settled down as partner 
in his father’s business but soon after the father’s death, retired 
to give the rest of his life to the care of his investments and 
to the purchase of books and objects of art, collecting first 
Bibles. By the time of his death, Lenox had accumulated one 
ol the great collections of the Bible in English. It was for 
him that the first copy of the Gutenberg Bible was sent to the 
United States. 

Branching out from Bibles, Lenox extended his interest to 
works of the early printers. For books printed in the 15th 
century, his library ranked among the most important. Milton, 
Bunyan, the Roman Index Expurgatorious and Shakespeare 
were among Lenox’s enthusiasms. 

Soon his books bulged out of the great house at 53 Fifth 
\venue. James Lenox incorporated the Lenox Library, gave 
the entire block on 70th and 71st Streets. For the Library its 
benelactor erected a building designed by Richard Morris 
Hunt. Incidentally, further benefactions included a block for 
the Presbyterian Hospital, land for the Presbyterian Home for 
\ged Women, land for other churches and chapels. In the 
last years of his life it is thought Lenox gave away over 
$3,000,000. 

The other parent of a great book collection, besides its owner, 
is usually the dealer who gathers the books for him. Lenox’s 
dealer was Henry Stevens, a fascinating man in his own right. 
In September 1883 Stevens wrote out his Recollections of James 
Lenox as a paper for the Sixth Annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, Liverpool. It was part of 
a series of papers he had in mind on the founders, organizers 
and managers of the large public libraries from the time ol 
Bodley on. It was a project he did not live to carry out except 
for the single paper on Lenox. Even that remained to be 
published by his son, Henry Newton Stevens. 

The latter early became interested in the second edition of 
his father’s Recollections of James Lenox and for years tried 
to persuade Wilberforce Eames, Lenox Librarian, to under- 
take this task. It was, however, not even begun when Mr. 
Eames died in 1937. His fellow librarian, friend and executor, 
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Victor Hugo Paltsits, turned to the job, applied himself seriously 
to it after his retirement from the New York Public Library 
in 1941. The New York Public Library finally in 1951 brought 
out the present volume. 

Each chapter of the original work has been retained but 
with numbered elucidations at the end. The original text 
is now interpreted to bring its allusions and obscurities into 
focus. An extended sketch of Henry Stevens himself has 
been appended to the volume. It will be a source of great 
satisfaction to Mr. Paltsits’ many friends to know that this work 
on which he had spent so much of himself and of his great 
learning emerged from the press before his death. He puts 
bookmen everywhere once more in his debt. ‘This is good book 


talk. 


Buffalo, N.Y. Arruur TP. Somos 


Short Skyride: A Story of Golden Days in Rochester. By EvLBeri 
ANGEVINE. (Geo. P. Burns Press, Inc., Rochester, 1947. 
Pp. 68. $2.50) 


This is the story of ‘Twink, brown-haired, bright-eyed coed 
at Syracuse University, in the years 1910-1912, of her mother, 
dad and brother home in Rochester, of her faithful boy friend 
Buster, of his first rival, the slicker Cyrille who takes Twink 
to all the places Buster can’t afford and is finally unmasked as 
one who dipped his fingers in the till back home in Cincinnati. 
This is the story of gay summers and happy winters in the 
lives of three young people, of first love and its resultant 
disillusion when Twink finds Eddie in-her class at Syracuse 
and slips away to Niagara Falls with him, leaving a heartbroken 
Buster to be comforted by the arrival of a new neighbor 
—blond, with “the figure of a fairy princess” and a big flowered 
hat. 

This is the story of a world in which votes for women, in 
fact college for women, were hotly debated topics, in) which 
Jack Johnson fought Jim Jeffries for the world’s heavyweight 
championship, in which William Howard ‘Taft was being 
supplanted by a professor from Princeton, Woodrow Wilson, 
in which the sinking of the Titanic and Halley's Comet, root- 


beer, fourth of July fireworks and Pop Courtney's winning crews 
were topics for every town. 
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But above all this is a story of Rochester in the days of the 
GAR’s 1911 national cantonment there, in the days of the ferry- 
boat Windsor’s run between Charlotte and Summerville, in 
the days of the Rochester Exposition, Crittenden Park, Bay 
Street Ball Park, the Twiman Siege in Scottsville, the No. 3 
School fire. 

This is a story of Rochester’s Ontario Beach Park, of dinners 
at the Newport House, of Blanche Ring in “Yankee Girl’ 
at the Shubert, and Robert Mantell in “Hamlet,” of the election 
day crowd celebrating the victory of John A. Dix, first Demo- 
cratic governor elected in eighteen years, of Mort Henderson, 
the “Rochester butcher boy,” of the River Carnival, of Sheehan's 
Field and the Dollar at the Four Corners. 

This is a book of memories of Rochester strung together on 
the cord of a pleasant little romance. Its story is of early 
adolescent interest. Its memories of Rochester will appeal chiefly 
to those the other side of forty but even for the youngsters 
there’s a certain nostalgic charm. 

Mr. Angevine speaks with knowledge of Rochester's golden 
days. He was born in the Flower City, attended West High 


School, attended Rechester University, among one of his three 
colleges. He is a former newspaperman and athletic coach who 
has always made his hcme in Monroe County. 


Washington, D.C, E_sit GRIFFIN 
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LACE-MAKING IN NEW YORK STATE 


by MARIAN Powys * 


Lace making in New York State has largely been an individual 
enterprise. In the old time and in our own time many laces have 
been designed and made in upstate New York while women sat 
on sunny porches in summer-time, and by the farm fireside in 
winter, or in the well-lighted steam-heated apartments of twen- 
lieth century cities. 

During the formative years of our country, much lace was 
imported from the Continent of Europe and used in churches, 
in the homes, and in the apparel of both ladies and gentlemen. 
It has been said that American trade saved the lace industries of 
Europe when they were going through hard times during the 
Napoleonic wars. 

In the rich farming country of New York State it is possible 
and not difficult to grow flax. This may be spun into thread 
for needle-point and pillow laces and woven into home-spun 
linen for counted thread, drawn and cut-work laces. One en- 
thusiastic lover of lace grew the flax on her own place, spun 
the thread with her own hands and made the good bobbin o1 
pillow lace edgings with which to trim her home-woven house 
linens. 

Women love to create something beautiful with their own 
hands, and the women of New England and New York were 
no exception. In Massachusetts, at Ipswich, there was in the 18th 
century a real lace industry, that of making pillow lace with 
bobbins in the manner of the Old English Thread, Buckingham 
Point or Bedford laces. There were turned out, in 1790, as 


* Marian Powys, sister of the poet John Cowper Powys, has achieved 
distinction as a lace-maker and restorer of old lace. Brought up in Devon 
shire, she studied lace in Brussels and other European centers. In 1911 
she came to the United States and has become the country’s leading lace 
expert. 
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much as 41,979 yards from this town’s industry. The Ipswich 
lace was made with linen thread from home-grown flax, and a 
rather thick straight bobbin made from bamboo was_ used. 
Doubtless the men-folk turned out many other bobbins made 
of hard woods such as pear, plum and rose-wood, but they 
had to do without boxwood, a wood much used in England for 
bobbins. 

There were individuals who made lace just for the love ol 
it. It would seem that one of the first Episcopal bishops of 
New York, Alexander V. Griswold, made, “Bone Lace”, a 
technique he had learned as a child. Bone lace is the name 
given in the 16th and early 17th centuries to the bobbin-made 
laces of England. The bobbins may have been shaped out ol 
sheep-bones, or possibly coastal lace-makers used fish bones 
for pins which were rare and costly items at that time. 

It is the laces made with the needle that the ladies of New 
York State most favored. 

No one can look upon the NEEDLE without emotion: 

itis a constant companion throughout the pilgrimage 

of life. 
Such was their attitude towards needle-work. In the old book 
shops of Nassau Street they could find instructions for thei 
work. J. S. Redfield of Clinton Hall, Nassau and Beekman Street, 
brought out six manuals in New York City, one on Knitting, 
Netting and Crochet, and another on Embroidery on Muslin, 
Lace-work and Tatting, containing plain directions for working 
leaves, flowers and other ornamental devices, fully illustrated by 
engravings. 

Many people sent their daughters to schools where lace-making 
and embroidery were taught as an extra. At the Moravian 
School at Bethlehem in Pennsylvania it was seventeen shilling 
and sixpence, Pennsylvania currency, for this instruction. 
Catherine Roosevelt Kissam of New York learned lace-making 
at this school. She married Francis Armsirong Livingston in 
1822 and for her wedding made a very pretty Empire shaped veil 
bordered with little bouquets in Chain-stitch or Tambour. 

In the Metropolitan Museum in New York there is part of a 
skirt with a design composed of sprays of lilies, roses and cat 
nations. This was made by Cornelia Kingsland (1806-1890) , 
daughter of Stephen and Mary Kipp Kingsland, cousin of 
Mayor Kingsland of New York City. She was taught lace 
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photo courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


| -American lace veil worked by Delia Beals of Pavilion, Gene- 
see County, New York, 1834-1837. 
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photo courtesy Museum of the City of New York 


t—Handkerchiet with handmade “Renaissance” lace made by 
Mrs. E. A. VanZandt c. 1900. 
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making in her girlhood by a French lady who was an expert 
needlewoman. 

There is a very pretty veil at the Boston Museum of Art 
embroidered by Delia Beals of Pavilion, Genesee County, New 
York. The little girl was only seven years old when she began 
the veil which she wore at her wedding. The design is composed 
of bouquets of flowers which her mother sketched for her, and 
the field is powdered with butterflies. (See Plate 1). There are 
many effective examples of this kind of lace in black made into 
shawls, scarfs, veils and flounces. 

In the Museum of the City of New York is a very fine veil 
made more in the French manner in ‘Tambour chain-stitch on 
machine-made Mechlin net. This was worked by Catherine 
Schuyler, daughter of Philip, who married the Honorable 
Samuel Jones, 1816. In France this lace was called Dentelle 
de Luneville and is the eariest of the kind made on the very 
first machine-made nets. (See Plate I). 

In the same museum is an example of simple darned net in 
the manner of Limerick lace but showing a slight Spanish in 
fluence in the soft flat silken thread. It was made towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, and was worked on a diamond 
mesh net with a picot edge attached. (Plate III). 

Point lace and Braiding was made through the nineteenth 
century by ladies as “fancy work” cf an evening. The same 
stitches as in real needle-point are used, but the “toilé” or pat 
tern part is made of braid. This lace is called Renaissance or Bat 
tenburg. As Mezzo Punto it enters into the history of lace as 
early as the 16th century. The example given was worked by Mrs. 
FE. A. Van Zandt about 1900 in New York. She has grounded 
her lace with Sorrento bars, filled the spaces with English 
Rosettes and Brussels Rose Point ground called Point de Gaze. 
(Plate IV). 

There are many fine early examples of embroidered muslin o1 
linen, in white on white, with ‘fine needle point stitches intro 
duced. In the eighteen-thirties were made cape collars, single 
or double, litthe round collars, and layettes with lovely christen 
ing gowns embroidered all down the front, with little caps to 
match. These embroideries are so fine that they are often counted 
as lace. The collar illustrated, made by Nathalie Pierce, is in the 
Museum of the City of New York. (Plate V). It has good de 
sign, using ancient forms derived from Persian art, very fine 
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embroidery and drawn work with small spaces filled with 
needle point stitches. 

During the first quarter of the twentieth century there began 
in New York City an industry introducing Italian Cut-work and 
Drawn-work techniques into the United States. The Scuola 
d’Industrie Italiane employed Italian girls and women who al- 
ready had some knowledge of the work or who were willing to 
learn lace-making as a means of livelihood. The industry con- 
tinued for some years but the introduction of more cheaply made 
Greek and Chinese embroideries spoiled the market. It was from 
the Italian Cut and Drawn-work that needle point laces evolved 
in the 16th century. From the embroidery of the dark ages and 
the renaissance, this counted-thread, drawn and cut work led to 
the grand needle point laces of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. An ecclesiastical set made by the Scuola d'Industrie 
Italiane about 1920 was reproduced or translated from an Italian 
set of the 16th century. This is now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. 


A description of basic techniques was discussed by Miss Powys 
in the February 1951 issue of Interiors. The editor has graciously 
permitted us to quote the following definitions. 

“Needle Point, made entirely with needle and thread, is worked 
on a piece of parchment or paper a few inches across, which is 
attached to one or two layers of linen or cotton to give it sub- 
stance. The outline of the pattern is drawn with the needle 
by couching a thread—the left hand holding it down while 
the right hand works with a separate thread up and down 
through the foundation to secure it. On the surface of this 
foundation the lace is worked with a looped or buttonhole stitch, 
built up on the outlining thread. Should the pattern call fon 
relief or raised work, a heavier thread or cord is set over the 
outline after the lace is finished, closely buttonholed over and 
sometimes highly Cecorated with whirls, wheels, crowns and 
rosettes until the little figures are called Fleurs Volantes—flying 
flowers. The finished lace is removed from the foundation by 
passing a knife underneath, cutting the threads which attach 
the lace to the parchment, and later the sprays or small parts 
are assembled into the whole. To the group belong the Point de 
Venise, Brussels Rose Point, Point d’Alencon, Point d’Argentan, 
and others. 
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“Some say the Pillow Laces were invented in the 16th century 
by twelve venerable Westphalians who tied up their beards in 
bags to keep the hairs from mixing with the threads. These laces 
are made with threads wound on bobbins set on a hard pillow 
on which is a parchment with the pattern pricked on it, and the 
threads are braided, plaited, or woven. 


“The Pillow Laces soon developed into two different groups, 
the Straight, and the Free. In the Straight laces, all the threads 
are hung on the pillow at the top of a vertical pricking, and 
worked down repeating the pattern ad infinitum. For the finer 
Straight laces such as Valenciennes or Mechlin, a width of three 
or four inches may require three or even four hundred bobbins 
on the pillow at the same time. Such Straight Laces are usually 
worked on a bolster-shaped pillow sometimes set in a wood block 
with a little drawer—sometimes finely made, someiimes clumsy 
and cumbersome. The bobbins are heavy at the ends to keep the 
threads taut. They may be weighted with colored glass beads and 
made of carved ivory or bone, or of wood decorated with lead. 
Other Straight Pillow laces are Lille, Chantilly, Binche, Buck- 
ingham Point, Cluny, Torchon. The Free laces require a round 
pillow that can be turned according to the pattern. A set of 
thirty bobbins is enough, but they must be light and pointed to 
pass easily through a looped thread in making connections. These 
bobbins are often made of wood carved and decorated with seal- 
ing wax with various symbols or such sentiments as “My heart is 
fex,/ It cannot range,/ I love my choice/ Too well to change.” / 
The lace is made in small pieces, later assembled. Some of the 
most exquisite laces are made in this way, with the threads 
following exactly the lines-curving or straight-drawn by the 
artist. In this lace the fine fillings and background are put in 
after the figures have been formed. To this class belong Milanese, 
Old Flemish, Point d’ Angleterre, Duchesse, Honiton. 


“The third group of leces are the Devorated Nets. The heavy 
fish nets or fine machine nets can be ornamented with patterns 
darned or embroidered with chain stitch, or the decoration 
may be made with applied linen or muslin. These laces can be 
very fine and varied, allow the designer an enormous range of 
effects. To this class belong the Filet laces, Sicilian, Spanish, Brit- 
tany, Needlerun, Limerick.” 
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THE SOCIETIES 


The December 21 monthly meeting of the ALBANY County 
HistoricaL Society was addressed by Mrs. Charles S$. Hamlin 
whose subject was “Christmas in Albany.” On January 14 the 
Society had a silver tea from 3:00 to 5:00 p. m. The exhibit 
for the month of January was fans. On the 18th of that month 
the regular meeting of the Society heard Mrs. Floyd Walter 
speaking on “The Fan in History and Fashion.” ‘The speaker 
at the February 15 meeting of the Society was Stanley Paddock 
whose topic was “Albany Pewterers.” An exhibit of pewter 
was shown at the Ten Broeck Mansion during February. On 
Sunday, March 15, Albany’s present mayor, Erastus Corning, 
spoke on “Other Mayors of Albany.” 


The annual winter meeting of the New York FOLKLORE 
Society was held in Hunter College High School auditorium, 
New York City, Saturday, January 31, with Carl Carmer as 
chairman. A talk on folklore in the Voice of America was 
given by Walter Ducloux, Chief of the Music Division of the 
Voice of America, and Louis C. Jones, Director of this Asso- 
ciation, gave the principal talk on “Folklore Horizons.” Susan 
Reed also presented “Songs My Grandmother Sang.” 


As part of the city-wide celebration of the 300th anniversary 
of New York, an exhibit commemorating the incorporation of 
New Amsterdam in 1653 was opened at the NEw York HIsTor- 
ICAL Society on February 3 to remain on view throughout 1953. 
At the opening of the exhibit Dr. Benjamin Hunningher, Queen 
Wilhelmina Professor of History, Language and Literature of 
the Netherlands at Columbia University, spoke on ‘““T'wo Repub- 
lics.”” 


The Onetwa Historicar Society, Utica, at its February 1] 
meeting heard the society’s president, Glenn E. Thompson, 
speak on “Quo Vadis?” and Mrs. Gilbert Hart reviewing Con- 
stance Noyes Robertson’s new book Six Weeks in March. The 
March 11 meeting featured Allen ‘Coughlin of the Onondaga 
Historical Society on “The Military Tract and the Classical 
Place Names of Central New York.” 
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At the January 9 meeting of the ONONDAGA HisToRICAL Asso- 
CIATION William F. Hull, of Crocker’s, spoke on “Old Blue 
and Other Printed China,” and rare pieces from the collec- 
tions of Mrs. Guy Chaffee and Mrs. J. Allen Deal were displayed. 
Starting January 18 and continuing each Sunday afternoon as 
long as there is enough interest, the Society has been showing 
the Will H. Olmsted Historical Photograph Slides for ‘Tours 
of Old Syracuse.” “The Skaneateles Community—1843” was 
the topic of Lester G. Wells, Curator of Special Collections at 
Syracuse University Library, when he addressed the Society's 
February 13 meeting. Mr. Wells has just completed a manu- 
script on the Skaneateles experiment. “Oneida Lake and River 
in Erie Canal Days” was the March 13 topic of J. Elet Milton, 
boat builder and historian. Lantern slides, models, portraits 
and pictures illustrated his talk. Each of the Association's 
members is entitled to invite any other organization to which 
he may belong to schedule one meeting at the Association’s 
home each year. For any ‘groups of twenty or more, special 
programs are provided. 

The Association is currently conducting a contest with two 
attractive prizes for the member who secures the most new 
members for the organzation during the year. 


A film on Old Sturbridge Village was shown at the January 
6 meeting of the ROCHESTER ANTIQUARIAN LEAGUE. 


The Saratoca Historicat Society met Friday, February 6, 
with Mrs. Harrie A. Eddy of Caroline Street, Saratoga Springs. 
Superintendent of Schools Claude Van Wie spoke on the topic, 
“History and the Schools.” 


The regular meeting, Tuesday, February 3, of the ScHENEC- 
TADY County Historica Society heard a paper on “buttons” 
and saw an exhibition of antique buttons displayed at that 
time by Mrs. J. Homer Skinner. 


A review of the Huntington manuscript was presented by 
President Edward J. Parish at the meeting of the Upper Sus- 
QUEHANNA Historica Society on Tuesday, March 17. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTOR’S REPORT TO THE TRUSTEES 
February 7, 1953 


INTRODUCTION 


1952 was a constructive and forward-moving year for our Asso- 
ciation. I see nothing to indicate that there will be any change 
in our directions or alteration in our pace for 1953. This report 
is both a backward glance at last year’s activities and a forward 
look at the months ahead. To give a quick survey of these two 
years, I have outlined the principal events of 1952 and those 
already in the books for the year to come. 


Calendar of Association Events—1952 


January 9-February 28— Loan exhibition of our Folk Art Col- 
lection, The Century Association, 
New York City 
January 20-February 24— Sunday Community Lecture Pro- 
grams, Fenimore House 
February 16— Trustees’ Meeting, New York City 
March 14-16— Annual Meeting: West Point Sesquicenten- 
nial 
April 26— Opening Day, Farmers’ Museum, with spec- 
ial meeting for teachers of the area 
May 3— Special Libraries Association of New York 
State at Fenimore House 
May 9-10— Yorkers Convention, Buffalo 
June 2-7— Community Study Group, New York State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, at Museums 
June 16— Grand Conclave of Knights Templar at 
Fenimore House and Farmers’ Museum 
June 27— Dedication of Printing Office, auspices of 
New York Press Association 
July 2— Opening of the “Putt” Telfer Photography 
Show and reception at Fenimore House 
July 6-12— Seminars on American Culture 
August 5— Farmers’ Museum Junior Show 
August 8— Woodstock String Quartet at Fenimore 
House 
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August 10-11— 
August 14— 


August 15— 
August 16— 
August 20— 
September 18-20— 


September 26— 
September 27— 


Sept. 15-Oct. 15— 


October 3— 


October 4— 


November 2— 


New York History 


Circus Fans of America, Farmers’ Museum 
Champlain Valley Historians (New York 
State Historical Association-Vermont His- 
torical Society) 

Indian Pageant, Society for the Preservation 
of Indian Lore Fort Ticonderoga Associates 
at Ticonderoga Association cooperating. 
New York Folklore Society; Society for Co- 
lonial History; Fort Ticonderoga Associates 
at Ticonderoga Association cooperating. 
Special study group, Buffalo State Teachers 
College at Museums 

Yorker Camp on Otsego Lake 
Ticonderoga Committee of Trustees met. 
Dinner of Society of Traveling Pediatricians 
at Fenimore House 

UNESCO Seminar on Museums and Educa- 
tion, Brooklyn, at which Miss MacFarlane 
was American delegate representing muse- 
ums of history 

Dedication of Doctor’s Office, Farmers’ Mu- 
seum, under auspices of Medical Society of 
the State of New York 

Luncheon for Special Committee from the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Association 
Closing Day, Farmers’ Museum 


Tentative Calendar for Association—195}3 


January 21— 


January 31— 


February 7— 


Legislative hearing on Regents’ Television 
program. Association cooperating 

New York Folklore meeting—Association 
cooperating 

Trustees’ Meeting, New York City 


Sundays in March—Community Programs, Fenimore House 
y j ig , 


April 25— 


May 15-16— 
June 20— 


July 5-11— 
August 4-5— 
August 14— 


Opening of Farmers’ Museum; Teachers’ 
Meetings and Catskill District Yorkers, at 
Fenimore House 

Yorker Convention, Saratoga 

Dedication of Druggist Shop, Farmers’ Mu- 
seum—with the cooperation of the New 
York State Pharmaceutical Association 
Seminars on American Culture 

Farmers’ Museum Junior Show 

Indian Festival, Ticonderoga 
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August 14-15— The Ft. Ticonderoga Forum— 
Association cooperating. 

September 2-4— Annual Meeting: Dedication of Lippitt 
Homestead 

October 7-13— Meetings and Exhibits of the Esther Stevens 
Brazer Guild, Fenimore House and Farmers’ 
Museum 

November I— Closing of Main Building, Farmers’ Muse- 
um—Village Crossroads to be left open 


Staff Assignments: 


The expansion of our services and plant has entailed a con- 
stant growth in personnel. At the present time Fenimore House, 
The Farmers’ Museum and Ticonderoga Museum employ thirty- 
five year round workers. In addition, there are twenty-five others 
who serve from a maximum of nine months to a minimum of 
two months during the heavier part of our season. It should be 
remembered that at Cooperstown all of the administrative and 
secretarial staff are on the payrolls of both the Historical Asso- 
ciation and The Farmers’ Museum. The following breakdown 
shows the distribution of our personnel: 


Fenimore House 


Administrators 

Secretarial Staff 

Building and Grounds 

Clerical and desk 

Guides—Summer and week-ends 
Relief and special part-time workers 


Ticonderoga Museum 
Administrator 
Assistant 
Janitor 


Farmers’ Museum 
Curatorial 
Grounds 
Craftsmen 
Craftsmen and Guides—part-time 
Grounds and janitorial—part-time 
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Responsibilities of the administrative group: 
Louis C. Jones 


Over-all responsibility for the program of the 
Association and its Museums; directly in charge 
of Seminars on American Culture. 


Mary E. Cunningham, Associate in Publications and Educa- 
tion 
In charge of Junior program, Editor of New York 
History and the Yorker, supervises all publica- 
tions including those under the Dixon Ryan Fox 
grants, first contact in our cooperation with other 
educational institutions, assists Director in pro- 
gramming of Seminars and annual meeting. 


MacFarlane, Curator, direct responsibility for 
collecting, cataloguing, preserving, displaying 
and interpreting all museum materials in Feni- 
more House and The Farmers’ Museum, and for 
the curatorial staffs. Her first lieutenant at The 
Farmers’ Museum is George Campbell who takes 
immediate charge of personnel there and carries 
out the policies established at Miss MacFarlane's 
level. 

James Taylor Dunn, Librarian, in direct charge of the com- 
bined libraries of New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation and The Farmers’ Museum at Fenimore 
House, the books and manuscripts, their selec- 
tion, cataloguing, arrangement, and use. He 
replies to all queries requiring research and on 
occasion carries out special research assignments 
at the suggestion of the Director. 


Jane M. Lape, Curator at Ticonderoga, is responsible for 
all activities in our Ticonderoga building, its 
museum collections and its library. She serves as 
liaison with our affiliate, the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of Indian Lore. 


Robert W. Crooks, Assistant to the Director, in charge of 
public relations, press releases, advertising, the 
scheduling and routing of school groups. Our 
contact with State Department of Commerce. 
Liaison with our affiliate, New York Folklore 
Society, of which he is Treasurer. 
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Thomas Wilkman, Assistant Treasurer, in charge of , all 
accounting procedures, purchases, payment of 
bills, filling out government forms, responsible 
for office supplies, upkeep of buildings and 
grounds. He supplies the Treasurer with needed 
information, carries out the Treasurer’s direc- 
tives. Controls expenditures, institutes procedures 
for increasing efficiency and savings. 


Many of our programs result from the closest type of inter- 
departmental co-operation. Usually in these instances the 
Director acts as a committee chairman for at least the first 
year. The capacity for teamwork, not only among the colleagues 
mentioned above but among the entire staff and at all levels 
of employment, accounts in a large measure for our accomplish- 
ments during the past year. The esprit of our employees is 
remarkable and their loyalty to the Association and its pur- 
poses a constant source of satisfaction. 


LIBRARY 
Accessions and Services 


The following report covers the activities of the combined 
libraries at Cooperstown of the New York State Historical 
Association and The Farmers’ Museum. During the year 784 
books were added to the shelves. Many of these were volumes 
of local history or needed reference books in the field of 
American history. We have also added a sizeable collection 
of early farm magazines and early books on arts and crafts. 
There were gifts of books and manuscripts, a number of which 
were quite important, but these were ov7r-shadowed by addi- 
tions to the remarkable Charles Stewart Collection of manu- 
scripts and documents presented by Mrs. Alexander Stewart 
Phinney. The Association owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Phinney for this valuable and important contribution to our 
resources. 


We have had the advantage of the part-time help of Mrs. 
Roy Harris in the cataloguing of 2457 volumes. We have 
added 9347 catalogue cards to our files of which 4331 were 
completely typed and 5016 were Library of Congress cards. 
The assistance of Mrs. Harris has brought the recataloguing 
of the library a little past the three-quarter mark, and there 
is enough allowance in the budget to permit her to complete 
the task this spring. Since September Mr. Dunn has devoted 
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a large share of his time to bringing order to the manuscript 
collection and Mrs. Harris’ presence will make it possible for 
him to proceed with that work throughout 1953. 


Two hundred thirty research workers have utilized the library 
resources, working in such areas as genealogy, herb lore, naviga- 
tion, Indians, folklore, industry, theatre, gunsmiths, Loyalists 
and local history. The papers of George Clarke, Charles Stew- 
art, Cooper, Fonda, Glen, Oatwell, and the Folklore Archive 
have been of special use to these scholars. No attempt has been 
made to keep a count of the casual reference questions asked 
by hundreds of visitors to the library but something better 
than three hundred written inquiries have been answered by 
the Librarian. 


RESEARCH 


While there is no research department in the organization, 
a number of staff members spend a considerable amount of 
time on this activity. Miss Parslow, the spinning and weaving 
expert at The Farmers’ Museum, has done constant work on 
early American textiles and intends to go to Scandinavia this 
fall and next winter to further her study of the relationship 
between Old World and American textile designs. Mrs. Crooks 
has carried on the work necessary to produce our newspaper, 
Otsego Herald, in the manner, style and content of the early 
19th century journal. Miss MacFarlane is always carrying on 
research in the support of her work as Curator because of the 
never-ending necesessity that every piece of furniture, every 
implement, every textile, every craft operation at The Farmers’ 
Museum be appropriate to the period we are representing. 
Mr. Dunn undertook a very valuable project for four months 
last spring. The result of this is what is known in the office 
as “Dunn’s Index,” a cataloguing of a mass of information for 
use in the buildings erected at the Village Crossroads. Searching 
manuscripts, letters, wills, local histories, day books, financial 
records, he accumulated a body of information for use by the 
Curatorial Department in the farmhouse, barns and farmyard, 
tavern, druggist shop, printing office, country store, law office, 
and generally useful data on transportation, communication, 
food and matters of everyday life. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Junior Historians: 


As of January 15th there are 117 junior chapters, there are 
3445 chapter members, 424 individual members, and 1223 adult 
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members of the Association receiving the Yorker. A year ago 
in the midde of January there were 3 fewer chapters than 
there are today but 298 more junior members. Moreover, 
Miss Cunningham believes that the period of great growth of 
the junior program is past. The tremendous student load that 
teachers in the junior and senior high schools are carrying 
throughout the State, the high degree of competition for 
teacher and student time, the physical crowding for space which 
is hampering extracurricular programs throughout the schools 
are factors which will tend to eliminate any foreseeable expan- 
sion in the next few years. 


Last year there were seven very successful spring regional 
meetings of Yorker Chapters, at Jamestown, Setauket, Clinton, 
Perry, East Greenbush, North Tarrytown, and Franklin, and in 
the fall there was a regional meeting at Catskill. The annual 
meeting drew 1200 young people to Buffalo on May 9 and 10. 
The meeting itself was followed by a historic tour of the 
Niagara Frontier and a visit to the Falls. 

Plans for 1953 call for a convention on May 15 and 16 in 
the Saratoga Springs—Schuylerville area. The junior members 
will be housed at the Saratoga Springs hotels, will hold their 
formal sessions at the Convention Hall there, and tour both the 
Spa and the Saratoga Battlefield. 


For the second tme, in 1952, a Yorker Camp was held at 
Pathfinder Lodge on Otsego Lake, September 18-21. This is 
an opportunity for Miss Cunningham to sit down with Yorker 
sponsors and the leaders of the Chapters and discuss programs 
for the coming year, with them. 


The Yorker appeared in October, December, February, April 
and June, carried sixteen articles as well as such departments 
as The Editor’s Page, Yorker Doings, So They Tell Me, and so 
on. The June issue is always devoted to a report on the Annual 
Meeting and chapter reports. Nine chapter letters were sent 
to cover the routine problems of the organization. I think it 
is noteworthy that two-thirds of our adult membership now take 
advantage of the opportunity to receive the Yorker, and our 
correspondence indicates that they read it with genuine pleasure. 


All of us were pleased that the Culluloo Yorkers of Valley 
Stream, Long Island, received an award from the American 
Association for State and local History for the vital part they 
played in the campaign to preserve the Walt Whitman house. 
This is the second time that one of our junior chapters has 
received such an award. 
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Our loan exhibits, still numbering eight units, have had their 
most successful year yet, being over-subscribed early last spring. 
This being the case, we have planned to add one or two more 
units in the coming year and, in general, to expand the loan 
service to encompass not only units for the schools but loan 
units to historical societies and other interested adult groups. 
We are planning sets of Kodachrome slides which will cover 
the work of the Association and the Museums to lend to histor- 
ical societies, church groups and service clubs. Another set will 
be intended primarily for schoo] groups planning to visit the 
Museums. 


Teacher-Museum Relations: 


The Association has advanced its program of exploring tech- 
niques for better preparing students for their visits, not only 
to our museums, but to all museums. When staff members 
have had opportunities to speak to teacher groups we have 
stressed this. One of our most successful Seminars in 1952, of 
which Dr. Guthe was Chairman, was the “School and the 
Museum.” Indeed, it was so successful that we plan to repeat 
it in 1953. The Guide for Teachers, “So You're Bringing a 
Class to Cooperstown,” which we brought out two years ago, 
has met with considerable acclaim among museum people. We 
now feel that we have learned enough more about this problem 
so that we can bring out a new Edition called “When Your 
Class Visits’—which will make still more clear the important 
points: the need for very careful preparation and orientation 
of the students before their visit, the advisability of the teacher 
herself coming to the museum before she brings her class, and 
the selection of those sections of the museums which she wishes 
our guide to stress. 


The morning of our opening day, April 26, 1952, was devoted 
to round table discussions for teachers with the general theme 
of the Guide in mind. This was followed by a subscription 
luncheon where there were speakers and a preview of the 
additions at The Farmers’ Museum where our guests were 
entertained in the afternoon. 


We are fortunate to have as our neighbor the State Teachers 
College at Oneonta, for faculty members there share our interest 
and concern in making school visits to museums a valuable 
educational experience rather than a holiday from the class- 
room. Professors Evelyn R. Hodgdon and Julia M. Morey 
brought to Cooperstown for a full week in June a group of 
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juniors and seniors to study our Museums as curriculum 
resources. A report by Drs. Hodgdon and Morey indicates en- 
thusiastic satisfaction with the experiment and we at the Asso- 
ciation felt that this visit was valuable to us. The students not 
only pointed out to us ways for improving our handlings of 
school groups but the week created another happy link in our 
cooperation with the Teachers College in Oneonta. 


Two other groups have visited us from colleges—annually a 
group comes through from the Buffalo State Teachers College 
and spends the day and there is an annual group from Colgate, 
students of American history. 


I mention these three because they invariably require special 
preparation on the part of the staff, whereas the great flow of 
elementary and secondary school students coming to the muse- 
ums has become so thoroughly a part of our activities that they 
are now routine. We are constantly improving our teaching 
techniques among the guides and craftsmen and we have been 
particularly happy this year in the calibre of our guides. 


To give some idea of the rate of growth of our elementary 
and secondary school program, we have prepared the following 
chart: 


School Classes Visiting Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore House 


1952 1951 

Number of Schools 16] 118 

Total Number of groups 234 165 
Number of groups by Grades 

2 2 

7 

13 

24 

2] 

59 


32 


5 
0 
3 
8 


Misc., College and unidentified 17 
Unscheduled Groups *12 
* (Incomplete) 
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Monthly Breakdown No. Groups Indivs. No. Groups Indivs. 


1952 
April 61 
May ) 2679 
June 3775 
July 276 
August 178 
September 789 
October 35 1378 
Repeats 


1951 
28 
2363 
3006 
30 
: 144 
3 88 
28 894 


74 repeats of schools in 1952 from 1951 


40 


Average number in groups 39 
Total number of individuals 9136 


SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture in 1952 were unques- 
tionably the best we have had. We had just about the right 
number of attendants—200—and there was a quality of esprit 
among students and faculty which had never been reached 
before. The tone was set on the opening night by President 
Moe’s remarkable speech which was later published in NEw 
York History—I wish it could have seen much wider circula- 
tion, for it bespoke with clarity and power the need for inquir- 
ing minds in a democracy and the rights that such minds must 
be guaranteed. 


The seminar course which caused most comment and which 
was perhaps the greatest innovation was “Reading the Land- 
scape,” co-chairmen, Dean Faigle and Professor Rayback of 
Syracuse. ‘This course took ninety students out into the country- 
side to learn how to read the history of the land from what 
they saw. ‘The course was such an unqualified success that 
we shall repeat it in 1953. None of the courses, as a matter 
of fact, was a dud. 


Five years of Seminars are enough for us to evaluate them 
somewhat. My own feeling is that their greatest success lies 
not in any one course nor any group of courses but in providing 
an atmosphere and a locale in which intelligent, interested people 
can sit down with the experts and their fellow enthusiasts in 
a leisurely, informal fashion to explore subjects near and dear 
to their hearts. Seminars must be based always on the firm 
foundation of exceptional scholarship and superlative teaching 
but the superstructure above that foundation is a mood and 
spirit which derive from the surroundings and the generally 
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relaxed frame of mind which, over the years, has been developed 
and has become an integral part of the Seminar week. 


PUBLICATIONS 


New York History 

Our journal has made its customary four appearances this 
year. The July issue, however, was a special one carrying, in 
so far as possible, all the papers read at West Point and two 
other articles relating to the Academy. It was our unhappy 
loss that Doctor Freeman could not provide us with a manuscript 
of his remarkable speech at the annual dinner. We published 
twenty-one articles, two documents, and twenty-eight book 
reviews, besides the Director’s page, the Antiques Section, State- 
wide News Notes, Library and other departments which have 
become a regular part of the journal. 

The annual essay contest for college students was judged 
this year by Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, Mr. Walter D. 
Edmonds and Professor Sidney I. Pomerantz of the City College 
of New York. The award went to Mr. Peter Paulson at Colum- 
bia University and appears in this issue of New York History. 


Work in Progress: 

Four Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowships are now listed among 
works in progress: Jared vanWagenen’s GoLDEN AGE OF HOME- 
sPUN has been submitted, edited and is in the process of being 
printed. Erwin Austin is working on the illustrations. We 
have signed a c itract with Cornell University Press for the 
publication of this book and Mr. Reynolds, the University 
publisher, is, I am glad to say, most enthusiastic about it and 
its prospects. So are we, for we feel that it represents a monu- 
ment of scholarship in a field where the Association has long 
taken a lead. 

C. Elta VanNorman has completed her REFERENCE GUIDE TO 
New York State HisroricaL Writincs. Mr. Dunn is going 
through the cards now; when he finishes it will be turned over 
to Miss Cunningham before it is sent on to Cornell University 
Press. Inevitably, in a bibliographical work of ten thousand 
entries, errors and omissions will creep in but we are satisfied 
that it will fill a lacuna in the historical reference needs of 
our scholars and bring credit to the Associaton. 

Edward Deming Andrews’ book, THE PEoPpLE CALLED SHAKERS, 
was granted a Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowship last year but a 
conference held among Mr. Andrews, a representative of Oxford 
University Press, and myself led us to the conclusion that there 
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was no need for a financial advance to Mr. Andrews. The 
volume will carry the accolade of the Fellowship and we shall 
support it in other ways but we have neither invested funds 
in it nor can expect royalties from it. THE PropLe CALLED 
SHAKERS is scheduled for publication in the autumn. 

For some time work has been under way by Professors David 
Ellis and James Frost on a one-volume History or NEw York 
STaTE. ‘They will have completed the history through 1865 
by this autumn. We are very fortunate to have recently added 
to this team two very distinguished scholars. Dean Harry 
J. Carman and Professor Harold C. Syrett, both of Columbia 
University and co-authors of A History OF THE AMERICAN 
Prope, will write the history of the State from 1865 to the 
present. We are expecting now that the work will be finished 
by the fall of 1954. 

Miss Cunningham is in the later stages of readying for pub- 
lication the volume of Cooper papers presented at our 1951 
meeting which will be the most important contribution to 
Cooper scholarship in many years. 

Nineteen fifty-three should see published the Cooper volume, 
THE GOLpEN AGE oF Homespun, and Andrews’ work on the 
Shakers. In July the Metropolitan Museum of Art will release 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club distribute our album of 
Miniatures devoted to the American Folk Art in Fenimore 
House. 


TICONDEROGA 


The meeting of the Champlain Valley Historians this year 
was combined with three other meetings to make an important 
historical week-end in northern New York. We met with our 
friends from Vermont at Champlain College in Plattsburg 
where the Local Committee under the chairmanship of Profes- 
sor Oscar Darlington did a sound job of planning the arrange- 
ments. After a full day of papers and a visit to the Kent-DeLord 
House, the group, for the most part, made its way to Ticon- 
deroga where there were sessions of the Fort Ticonderoga 
Associates, followed Friday night by the Pageant of the Society 
for the Preservation of Indian Lore. On Saturday there were, 
in addition to the meetings of the Fort Ticonderoga Associates, 
simultaneous meetings of the New York Folklore Society and 
the Society for Colonial History. Much,of the credit for the 
success of this memorable series of meetings goes to Judge Berne 
Pyrke who was seemingly never dismayed nor disheartened by 
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the difficulties of working out a complex program and satisfying 
five different organizations. 

A meeting of the Ticonderoga Committee of the Trustees 
was held in the fall at which time we discussed a variety of 
problems but particularly the one that disturbs us all; namely, 
the lack of effective museum material in our Museum in the 
North Country. Dr. Guthe and I have continued to give this 
problem thought and while we see no immediate happy solution, 
the year will bring about the first step toward emphasis upon 
the post-Revolutionary history of the Champlain Valley. ‘This 
cannot be done all at once but we think we can make progress 
toward that goal. 

Our museum acquired through a bequest of the late Warner 
McLaughlin of Port Henry the McLaughlin Collection of lustre 
and glass ware of over a hundred , pieces. Included is the most 
extensive collection of Redford Glass in existence, which may 
well form a nucleus for 19th century North Country exhibits. 

The Troy Conference of the Methodist Church has deposited 
at Ticonderoga their church records, correspondence, biograph- 
ical material and files of church publications. We have also 
acquired 59 volumes of early newspapers of the area. 

Our liaison with the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore provides Mrs. Lape with a major occupation in July and 
August for she handles the script, directs the Festival, casts it, 
sends out the tickets. The very real success of the Defense of Big 
Kettle was in large part due to her efforts. 

Attendance at our Ticonderoga Museum is estimated at 3000 
for 1952, about half of whom were children. 


FENIMORE HOUSE 
Exhibits: 


Last year Mr. Stephen C. Clark made available a special fund 
so that the collection of more than 60,000 wet plates from the 
photograph shop of Washington G. Smith and his successor, 
Arthur J. Telfer, could be put into usable shape. Two hundred 
pictures were enlarged and formed an important exhibit at 
Fenimore House. The significance of the Smith-Telfer collection 
lies in the fact that it is a record of the social history of an Ameri- 
can village for ninety years as recorded by village photographers. 
Mr. Telfer, now in his 90's, has been of help to us in this 
matter and certainly an enthusiastic admirer of the project. In 
early July, when this exhibit, which was designed by John and 
Alice Durant, was opened, we invited the entire village of Coop- 
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erstown to attend and more than five hundred of Mr. Telfer’s 
friends came to pay him homage. Throughout the summer the 
general public found in these pictures sources of interest and nos- 
talgic memory. As documents of pictorial history the exhibit is 
a valuable contribution to our understanding of American life. 

We still have on loan two rooms of the Shaker collection be- 
longing to Mr. and Mrs. Edward Andrews. 

The Clark pottery show has been withdrawn from display and 
we have reinstalled the room of children’s toys and furniture 
which we did not show last year. 


Loans: 


The art at Fenimore House traveled considerably last year. In 
January the best of our folk art collection was sent to the Cen- 
tury Association in New York where it was on exhibit for nearly 
two months. The fireboard, Bear and Pears, was loaned to Old 
Sturbridge Village and the Addison Gallery, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, in connection with exhibits taking note of Nina 
Fletcher Little’s new volume, American Decorative Wall Paint- 
ing. The Senate House in Kingston borrowed the portrait of 
George Clinton, the water color, The Landing of Columbus, and 
Weir’s portrait of Red Jacket. Late this fall Union College bor- 
rowed more than thirty paintings for an exhibit of the Hudson 
River School and we have just sent off to Germany one of our 
most popular oils, William Sidney Mount’s Eel Spearing 
at Setauket. It joins eighty-nine other 19th century American 
masterpieces for a tour of German museums sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts. 

We loaned buttons to the National Button Association, dairy 
equipment from The Farmers’ Museum to the Department of 
Dairy Industry at Cornell University, circus materials to the 
Oneonta Department Store, miscellaneous materials to the 
Hartwick Sesquicentennial, a street lamp and washing machine 
to the New York State Electric and Gas Corporation, drinking 
vessels to the Brooklyn Museum. A collection of our weaving 
units was sent to the Wisconsin State Historical Society for an 
extended loan last spring. 


Winter Openings: 


This year we are opening Fenimore House on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons during the winter. This will be followed by 
the opening of the Village Crossroads area at The Farmers’ 
Museum next winter. If we can become less and less a seasonal 


museum and more and more a year round institution, we shall 
be on firmer ground. 
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THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM 


The year 1952 saw the dedication of the Printing Office and 
the Doctor’s Office, the completion of the Lippitt Homestead, 
the erection of a barn for the Homestead and of Bump Tavern. 
The moving and reconstruction of the Bump Tavern was in 
itself a remarkable engineering feat. Mr. Carter Burnett, engineer 
of the Leatherstocking Corporation, supervised the cutting of 
the building into sixteen pieces, had them moved to The 
Farmers’ Museum and put together again with care and 
precision. 


Main Building: 


Last summer we finally solved the problem of a suitable area 
from which to sell tickets, and within which the men working 
for us could keep warm, could see their public and answer 
questions with the information they needed easily at hand. Mr. 
Harry St. Clair Zogbaum designed a rustic building-within-a- 
building just to the left of the main doors which is not only 
entirely appropriate but efficient in meeting our needs. Opposite 
that area, between the silo and the entrance to the Woman’s 
World, will be constructed during the coming spring an orienta- 
tion area so that our visitors have a better idea of what they 
are about to see and what its meaning is to them. 

Our textile program has proved to be increasingly popular. 
Last year Miss Parslow and Mrs. Forman were in that room full 
time and we had four high school girls working for us as ap- 
prentices. These girls worked half time and a number of them 
have now come to be first-rate spinners and weavers. They give 
us a backlog of trained personnel on whom we can draw as the 
years go on and this is particularly fortunate inasmuch as 
this year we will move Miss Parslow to the farmhouse. 
Last year we had on our looms two  coverlets from 
original manuscript drafts found in Norwich, New York, written 
between 1820 and 1846. One pattern was called “Royal Beauty” 
and the other “Mason's Felicity,” both of which proved so 
popular that Miss Parslow will set them on the loom again this 
year. She also wrote a draft of one of her grandmother's cover- 
lets from the Schoharie Valley and wove some yards of that pat- 
tern. A homespun linen was finished in birdseye and twill, and 
we finished off for sale at The Farmers’ Museum Shop a dozen 
blue-and-white check towels in a check found in an early cotton 
apron and four tablecloths in madder red-brown and white, a 
pattern found in an early piece of linen from our area. While 
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there will be a loom and spinning wheel set in the farmhouse, 
the emphasis on this craft will remain in the main building. 

In the Hall of Craftsmen we added a woodworker and there 
the broom maker was kept busy making house brooms, whisk 
brooms, children’s brooms and hearth brooms. 


Village Crossroads: 


The opening of the Printing Office made it possible to put 
another unit of the Museum into productive activity. The 
Otsego Herald, which we printed last year was tremendously 
popular. We could have sold a good many more than the 12,000 
we printed if we had had them on hand. A new edition of the 
Herald will be printed in the spring. We will also produce a 
number of broadsides and novelty items in keeping with the 
period of the Printing Office and the printer has hand set a little 
series of children’s books of the 1820's, reproducing as exactly as 
possible publications of the famous pioneer printers, H. & E. 
Phinney. 

The Doctor's Office, which was dedicated by the President of 
the Medical Society of the State of New York in October at a 
meeting of the Sixth District of that Society, is now very well 
equipped with such books, implements and furnishings as a 
country doctor of the 1820’s had. 

The Druggist Shop will be dedicated in the spring by the 
New York Pharmaceutical Association and is practically ready 
to open now. As in the Country Store, where we have had a suc- 
cessful sales program of penny candies and Herkimer County 
cheeses, we will be selling certain items. This first year we will 
stick to items which have proved themselves in the Apothecary 
Shop at Colonial Williamsburg. With that experience behind us 
we will be able to find our own natural depth. I want to acknow- 
ledge my profound gratitude to our friends at Williamsburg— 
especially Mr. Minor Wine Thomas—for their continued help- 
fulness in this and other matters. 

The construction of Bump Tavern will be finished by spring 
but it has been agreed, that we will make no attempt to open 
this in 1953. ‘There are a number of problems of interior decor- 
ating, furnishings and equipment, and especially problems 
relating to the serving of food, which have to be carefully work- 
ed out before we are ready to open. We found in that building 
that the upper hall and at least two bedrooms were originally 
stenciled and those stencils are being replaced. The building 
itself was built in the 1790’s but we discovered in the woodwork, 
when the reconstruction was going on, receipted bills that 
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indicated that the classic facade had been added in the 1840's. 
A careful examination of the construction of the roof and the 
front part of the building substantiated this. 


Lippitt Homestead: 


The opening of the farm unit this spring will be our mosi 
important development at The Farmers’ Museum. Miss Parslow, 
who will be in charge of the house, will carry on each day a 
certain number of household chores. She will not merely greet 
visitors and explain the house to them, she will rather be occu- 
pied with the domestic activities of the frontier wife. She is 
prepared to bake bread in the beehive oven, roast meat, make 
butter and cheese, set milk, wash, iron, sew, spin, weave, dye 
yarn, make soap and candles, dry apples and similar household 
chores. 

In the barn there will be a team of oxen, a cow, chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys and guinea hens. Beyond the farm buildings 
will be the fields where we will grow our flax, broom corn, some 
vegetables and Indian corn. Probably not this year but in due 
time a kitchen garden and flowers will fill out the area. 

This unit should be the heart and core of the whole Farmers’ 
Museum concept, and we are fortunate to have on the staff 
a person like Miss Parslow, who is competent to carry forward so 
many of the household activities. 


Reproductions Program: 


Our contact with F. Schumacher & Co. remains not only ex- 
tremely pleasant but increasingly profitable. With relatively few 
of our reproductions on the market our royalties brought in a 
sizable amount of money last year, and this figure should be 
multiplied several times in 1953 when a greater number of tex- 
tiles, wallpaper and rugs will be for sale. 


Junior Show: 


The Farmers’ Museum Junior Show was a greater success than 
ever before. More boys and girls participated, more and better 
animals were shown, more counties were represented. The WGY 
Farm Program of the Air now carries this event automatically 
and we received widespread recognition for the job that is being 
done in encouraging 4-H young people in our part of the State 
in this way. The credit for this success should go to Stephen C. 
Clark, Jr., Wayne Willis, Clayton Bantham, and Robert W. 
Crooks, the leading spirits in the Junior Show Committee. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


I would like to suggest to the Trustees that the 1953 annual 
meeting might well have as its main event the dedication of the 
Lippitt Homestead. This would be an opportunity for us to 
bring to The Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore House distin- 
guished agricultural leaders and for us to pay recognition to 
the agricultural tradition and the agricultural present. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


One of our problems has been to get word of the Museums 
and their activities to the public across the country and we 
have done this in a variety of ways, trying always to keep within 
the limits of good taste and within patterns appropriate to our 
philosophy. We have a give-away folder which covers all three 
Cooperstown museums and which we distributed to the number 
of 105,000 last year. We have cooperated with the Baseball Mu- 
seum, Cooper Inn and Otesaga in setting up a series of attractive 
and dignified road signs in an area of about 200 miles around 
Cooperstown. We have had listings in the 300,000 maps pub- 
lished by Consolidated Tours and have worked closely with the 
American Automobile Association. There was an article on our 
Doctor’s Office in Spectrum, a magazine published by the Pfizer 
Chemical Company which is bound into the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, with a circulation of 180,000. 
Vogue Magazine took pictures for their spring fashions in and 
about the museums and the community. Mr. Crooks arranged 
window displays in the Bank for Savings, 280 Fourth Avenue, 
Thomas Cook & Son at 557 Fifth Avenue, Bresee’s Oneonta De- 
partment Store, and an eight-day exhibit at the International 
Livestock Show in Chicago, where more than 430,000 people 
had an opportunity to see something of what we are doing at 
The Farmers’ Museum, with particular emphasis on our Junior 
Show. 

Our system of press releases underwent a complete revision last 
year, the number of papers and radio stations receiving our re- 
leases was expanded and addressograph plates geographically 
divided, so that we could spot releases more easily. These 
changes have brought about an increase of approximately 20% 
in the columnar inches of newspaper publicity. 


Attendance Figures: 


The over-all attendance was very gratifying, with an in- 
crease of about 16%. I regret that 15% of this was at The 
Farmers’ Museum and only 1% at Fenimore House but one of 
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our problems is that it takes an increasing amount of time to 
go through The Farmers’ Museum. However, a total of 37,386 
at Fenimore House in 1952 compared with 36,117 in 1951 is 
satisfactory, if not startling. The increase at The Farmers’ Mus- 
eum from 64,186 in 1951 to 79,336 in 1952 presents problems 
because it is so difficult to determine whether or not this kind 
of increase will continue in the same proportion. 


Public Relations of the Staff: 


Another type of public relations is that carried on, year in 
and year out, by members of the staff. This includes attendance 
and participation at professional meetings, publications of 
various kinds, and speeches. 


I would like to mention two matters particularly: Miss Cun- 
ningham has, on her own initiative and quite apart from her 
position as Associate in Publications and Education, been 
writing this year a syndicated newspaper column called “The 
York State Story,” appearing in eighteen papers of the State each 
week. Eight of these stories during the year have referred 
directly either to the Association or The Farmers’ Museum and 


in this way have been of public relations value. Not only this 
but the quality of the job Miss Cunningham has been doing here 
and with her film strips on the State, produced by a commercial 
film company, have indirectly brought prestige and credit to 
the Association. 


Miss MacFarlane was signally honored in that she was chosen 
as the representative of American historical museums at the 
UNESCO Seminar on Museums in Education in Brooklyn from 
September 15th to October 15th. As one of three American dele- 
gates she was there throughout the full four weeks with other 
representatives from twenty-five countries. She made, as I was 
assured on the occasion when I joined the group, a very valuable 
contribution to the discussions at hand. She has come from the 
session with a better understanding of the problems among 
museum people around the world and has brought to us a 
broader viewpoint than we could otherwise have hoped to 
achieve. 

In mentioning personalities I might say that Miss Cunning- 
ham, Miss MacFarlane and Mr. Dunn have been offered op- 
portunities in other institutions during the last year and to my 
great relief all three of them have decided to stay with us. We 
sorely need their continuing contributions to our organization. 
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Speeches by the staff: 


George Campbell 


March— 


November— 


Red Creek Valley Grange, Cooperstown, 
The Story of Flax 
Schenectady County 
Broom Making 


Historical Society, 


Robert W. Crooks 


January 10— 
January 28— 
February 27— 
March 21— 
April 29— 
May 6— 


May 9— 
June 25— 


September 10— 


September 30— 
November 12— 


Mary E. 


January— 


February— 
February— 


March— 


April— 
April— 


May— 
June— 
September— 


September— 


September— 
September— 


Otego Rotary Club 

Cazenovia Rotary Club 

Stamford (N.Y.) Rotary Club 

New Berlin Rotary Club 

Bouckville Rotary Club 

Front Office Personnel Meeting—Treadway 
Chain, Williamstown, Mass. 

St. Johnsville Community Club 

Front Office Personnel Meeting—Treadway 
Chain, Cooperstown 

Front Office Personnel Meeting, Treadway 
Chain, Sturbridge, Mass. 

Edmeston Rotary Club 

Civic Club of Deposit 


Cunningham 
c 


National Council Catholic Women, Coop- 
erstown 

Cooperstown High School 

Upper Susquehanna Historical Society, One- 
onta 
Onondaga 
Syracuse 
Knox School, Cooperstown 
Yorkers Jamborees—Nerth 
tauket, Clinton 

Western New York Teachers Social Studies 
Conference, Buffalo 

Yorker Jamboree, Perry 

St. Lawrence County Historical Society 
North Country Tri-County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Canton 

Dewitt Historical Society, Ithaca 
Tompkins County Teachers Association 


County ‘Teachers Conference, 


Tarrytown, Se- 
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Long Island Social Studies Teachers Con- 
ference, Freeport 

American Association University Women, 
Oneonta 

Cooperstown Woman's Club 


James Taylor Dunn 


March— 
April— 


October— 


Louts 


January 12— 
January 16— 
January 20— 
January 22— 
February 15— 
February 27— 
February 29— 
March 26— 
April 10— 
April 10— 
April 15— 


April 25— 
April 26— 
May 3— 


May 
May 


May 
June 
June 


September 
September 


Cooperstown Central School Assembly 
Herkimer County Historical Society, Her- 
kimer 

Dutchess County Historical Society, Pough- 
keepsie 


. Jones 


Geneva College Club, Geneva, N. Y. 
Otsego County Craftsmen, Cooperstown 
Albany County Historical Society, Albany 
Cooperstown Rotary Club 

WGY—Farm Forum, Schenectady 
Binghamton AAUW, Binghamton 
Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 
Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Elmira College, Elmira 

Elmira Torch Club, Elmira 

Nurses Training Class, Bassett Hospital, 
Cooperstown 

Public Health Nurses Institute and Work- 
shop, Cooperstown 

Teachers Group, Opening Day, Fenimore 
House 

Special Libraries Association, Fenimore 
House and Cooper Inn 

Albany Girls Academy, Albany 

American Association of Museums, Minnea- 
polis Round Table—History Section 
American Association of Museums, Minnea 
polis Round Table—Education Section 
Ladies of the Grand Conclave, Knights 
Templar—Fenimore House 

Dedication of Printing Office—Farmers’ 
Museum 

Rotary Club, Oneonta 

Traveling Pediatricians Club, Fenimore 
House 
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September 30— 
October 3— 


October 8— 


October 10— 
October 14— 
November 12— 
December 3-4— 
December 9— 


December 30— 


Janet R. 


April 9— 


May 28-29— 


October 23-24-25— 
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UNESCO Seminar, Brooklyn 

Medical Society State of New York—Dedica- 
tion of Doctor’s Office, Farmers’ Museum 
Connecticut Valley Historical Society, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Hartwick Sesquicentennial, Hartwick 
Waterford Foundation, Waterford, Virginia 
Book Week—Oneonta High School, Oneonta 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois 

New York State Veterans Druggist Associa- 
tion, New York City 

Cooperstown Rotary Club 

MacFarlane 


American Association of University Women, 
Ithaca—Folk Art and The Farmers’ Museum 
Minneapolis—Meeting of American Associa- 
tion of Museums: History Section—Round 
Table; The Role of the Museum in the His- 
torical Society; Education Section—Panel 
Discussion; Preparation for a Museum Visit 
—The Museum Role 

Northeast Museums Conference of Ameri- 
can Association of Museums, Newark, N. J.; 
Report on UNESCO Seminar on the Role 
of Museums in Education 

Cooperstown Community Art Center group 
at Fenimore House—Folk Art as a Design 
Source 


Marjorie A. Willsey 


June 25— 


Auxiliary of the Schenectady County His- 
torical Society at Scotia, N. Y.—Activities of 
the Association 


Professional Meetings Attended and Special Activities 


Robert W. Crooks 
Meetings of New York Folklore Society 
Front Office Personnel Meetings with Treadway Chain 
Meetings of Central New York Vacationland Association 
Cooperstown Chamber of Commerce 
Active in work of the Otsego County Tuberculosis & Pub- 
lic Health Association—Directed the community Chest 
X-ray Program 
Instructor in silversmithing at Cooperstown Children’s 


Museum 
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Mary E. Cunningham 


Annual Yorker Convention at Buffalo 

Jamborees throughout the State 

Represented the Association at a conference on Educa- 
tional Television 

Attended meeting of American Historical Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


James Taylor Dunn 


Special Libraries Group, Fenimore House 

Assisted in co-ordinating the Champlain Valley Historians 
meeting 

New York State Library Association, Lake Placid 


Louis C. Jones 


Antiques Forum, Williamsburg, Va. 

Council of the American Association for State and Local 
History, Chicago 

Meeting of American Association of Museums, Minnea- 
polis 

UNESCO Seminar, Brooklyn 

American Association for State and Local History, Hous- 
ton, Texas 

National Trust, Washington, D. C. 

Survey for Sleepy Hollow Restorations with Dr. Carl E. 
Guthe, Dr. Edward Alexander and Mr. Earle W. Newton 

Governor’s Committee with Trustees Corey and Guthe on 
renovation of Governor’s Office at the State Capitol, 
Albany 


Janet R. MacFarlane 


Active in Cooperstown Art Association 

Taking a leading part in the local phases of State Educa- 
tion Department Craft Program 

American Association of Museums, Minneapolis 

Northeast Museums Conference of AAm, Newark 

UNESCO Seminar, Brooklyn—Elected in October as an 
Associate of the International Institute for the Conser- 
vation of Museum Objects—Headquarters—National Gal- 
lery, London 





New YorkK History 


Publications 
Mary E. Cunningham 


Breakdown of subjects having to do with NYSHA covered in 
“York State Story” 


Covered Bridges (New York History article) 

Life Masks at Fenimore House 

Farmers’ Museum Print Shop dedication 

The Feast of the Green Corn, Ticonderoga 

“Putt” Telfer Exhibition, Fenimore House 

NYSHA junior program 

NYSHA and use of term “Yorker” and “York State” 

Review of Mrs. Desmond’s book and mention of Senator Des- 
mond as NYSHA trustee, both as life members, etc. 


“Winter Wonderland,” The Yorker, X, 3 

“A Letter to Lincoln,” The Yorker, X, 3 

“Maple Sugar Days,” The Yorker, X, 3 

“The Thousand Islands,” The Yorker, X, 4 

“They Went to the White House,” The Yorker, XI, | 
“Editor’s Page,” The Yorker, X, 3, 4, 5; XI, 1, 2 
“Yorker Doings,’ The Yorker, X 3, 4; XI, 1, 2 


“Junior Historians,” New York History, XXXIII, 3 


James Taylor Dunn 


‘Articles of Interest to Yorkers.” New York History 33:90-100 

227-8, 332-35, 456-7, January-October, 1952 
(A quarterly checklist of magazine articles on New York’s 
history) 

‘Masters’ Theses and Doctoral Dissertations on New York His- 
tory,” New York History 33:232-36, 336-39, 461-66, April-Oc- 
tober, 1952 

(also published as separate pamphlet) 

“New York and the Postage Stamp.” The Yorker 11:23-25, No- 
vember-December, 1952 

“Steal Not This Book.” New York Folklore Quarterly, 8:206-09, 
Autumn 1952 

“Cincinnati is a Delightful Place: Letters of a Law Clerk, 1831- 
34.” Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio. 10:257-77, October 1952 

*“Our Favorite Manuscript.” Autograph Collector's Journal 
1:30-31, Spring 1952 

“People and Places in Old St. Paul; Reminiscences of Alice Mont- 
fort Dunn.” Minnesota History 33:1-6, Spring 1952 

(also published as a separate pamphlet) 
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“Cardiff Giant Hoax.” The Yorker 10:60-61, March-April 1952 
** “That Giant Hoax on Suffering Humanity.” The Courter 
Magazine 1:18-20 (No. 5), September-October 1952 
* Concerns the Fairman diary in New York State Historical 
Association collection 
** Concerns the Cardiff Giant 


Louis C. Jones 

“The Devil in York State.” New York Folklore Quarterly VII, | 

“The Cooperstown Idea.’ American Heritage, Spring 1952 NS 
itl, 3 

“So They Tell Me.” The Yorker, Vols. X 3,4: XI 1, 2 

“Director’s Page.” New York History 

First of a serial reprinting of the volume, Cooperstown, Courier 
Magazine, Vol. 1, 6 

“Cooperstown Idea,” originally appeared in American Heritage, 
reprinted in B & S Reporter 12 

“What Is History?” originally appeared in The Yorker, Septem- 
ber, 1950, reprinted in Vermont Quarterly XX 2 

“The Farmers’ Museum,” a 1949 publication, reprinted in part 
in Hobbies, Magazine for Collectors, May 1952 


Janet R. MacFarlane 


“The Old Country Store.”” Reprinted in toto in Hobbies, Maga- 
zine for Collectors, June 1952 


Virginia D. Parslow 


“Flax: From Seed to Yarn.” Handweaver & Craftsman, Spring 
1952. 


Articles about the work of the Association by writers outside the 


staff: 


“Historical Landmark Journeys in New York State.” Publication 
of the New York Telephone Company. 

‘This Is For Farmers Only,” by Robert L. Dinnsen. Better Farm- 
ing, Spring 1922. Illus. Cover picture—The Sraithy at The 
Farmers’ Museum. 

‘“Ropemaking in the Old Days.” Plymouth Rope Walk, Spring 
1952. Illus. 

“Pills, Plaster and Phlebotomy.” Spectrum, Christmas 1952. Illus. 

“Apothecary Shop—Farmers’ Museum.” New York State Phar- 
macist, August 1952. Cover picture—Druggist Shop—Farmers’ 
Museum. 

“Cooperstown—A Hamlet Lopsided with Early Americana.” Ap- 
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peared in This World—San Francisco Chronicle, August 31, 
1952. Written by staff writer, Alfred Frankenstein. Illus. Cover 
picture—The Cardiff Giant. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LOUIS C. JONES, Director 


Cooperstown, New York 
January 27, 1953 





New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history, New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 


with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore ureas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 


AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








